


Survey of the World. 
* ® & 
Leaders in the Far Eastern Conflict......... 


Gethsemane (Poem). . . . . MINNIE F. HAUENSTEIN 
Along the Yalu River . ... MARGHERITA A. HAMM 
An Easter Child (Story). . . . THEODORE ROBERTS 
An Old-Fashioned Spring. ......£E. P. POWELL 
Pasque Flower (Poem)... .. . CLIFFORD LANIER 
White House Portraits . .... . . JANET JENNINGS 
The Third Day (Poem). .... . .ZITELLA COCKE 


Herbert Spencer’s Sociology. . . . LESTER F. WARD 
4 Fe HR HW 
Editorials, Book Reviews, Financial, Insurance, Etc. 


TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
180 FULTEN STREET, NEW YORK 





ISN’T IT A BEAUTY 


The illustration herewith is of 


THE 1904 MODEL 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


WITH LOW SUPPLY CAN 


Those who desire a separator 
with a Low Milk Receiving Can 
will find just what they are look- 
ing for in the 1904 Model U. S. 
Separator. 

Another improvement is the 
increased ease of operation. The 
U. S. has always been noted for 
its easy running, but by making 
certain changes it now 


RUNS EASIER 
THAN EVER. 





All dairymen should also bear mind in that 


THE U. S. EXCELS IN 


CREAM SKIMMING AND DURABILITY 


HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 


We have the following transfer points: Portland, Me.; Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que.; Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; La Crosse, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago, IIl.; Sioux City, Ia.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo. Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ltl i tn. et a 
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tha SCRIBNERS 


‘Mrs. Bancroft was a brilliant woman, and all her life was 
associated with people of distinction.” —Brooklyn Eacte. 


Letters from England 


| 1846-1849 
. By MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 


With twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net (postage extra). 


Ready. 








7 . 
“Remarkably attractive.” : , . yee 
—Chi RNAL. VERYONE who enjoyed Madam 
Ch cago J net gE Waddington’s ‘Letters of a Diplo- 
mat’s Wife” will be interested in this 
new collection of letters written by Mrs. 


* “Of uncommon interest.’ 
—wN. Y. TIMEs. 








SOME OF THE SCENES 


A Voyage to England in 1846 

Liverpool and Its People 

Social and Other Contrasts 

A Trinity College Celebration 

A Children’s. Masque 

Richmond Park and Kew Gar- 
dens 

A London Dinner 

A “Court Day” in 1847 

A Drawing-Room 


George Bancroft, the wife of the histo- 
rian, during her husband’s ministry to 
the Court of St. James from 1846 to 1849. 


The letters were written by a remarkable 


woman and give a picture of a remark- 
able period. . Most of them .were in the 
form of a journal addressed to members 
of Mrs. Bancroft’s family, and they are 
full of personal ideas and opinions con- 
cerning people in the literary and artistic 
world and in the intimate social and court 
life into which the writer’s position intro- 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERS 


Lord Palmerston 

Lord and Lady Holland 
Rogers, the Poet 

Marquis of Lansdowne 
Duchess of Kent 

Chevalier Bunsen 

The Queen and Prince Albert 
Lord Brougham 

Sir Robert Peel 

Lady Ashburton 


duced her. Her life’seemed to her more 
like a drama than a reality, and like a 
drama her letters. all read—vivid, pic- 
turesque, and spontaneous. 


At the Covent Garden Opera 

A Dinner at Buckingham Palace 
A Day with Lady Byron 
Hampton Court 

The Queen’s Birthday 

The Queen’s Ball 

Audley End 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Story 

. Milman and Stanley. 
Macauley and Hallam 
Charlotte Cushman 
Baron Von Humboldt 
Thackeray 


“ Lively and entertaining observations 
of men and things.” 
—Minneapolis Journat. 
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TOMASO’S FORTUNE: And Other Stories 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


A NEW MERRIMAN BOOK. 


Author of “Barlasch of the Guards,” etc. .12mo, $1.50. 
These stories—nearly a score of them—were left by Mr. Merriman at his death. The themes 
varied, the treatment dramatic, the action rapid, the incidents salient. They show him ¢he 
master of the art of the short story as well as of the novel. They possess to an unusual degree the 
qualities that have made his novels celebrated. 





Completion of the Definitive 
dition of 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, collated with the 
Origiral MSS.and Revised Proofs, 
which are still in existence. with 
many hitherto unpublished Additions, 
Edited by Ernest H. CoLerinGe, and 
RowLanp E. Protuero, M. V. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 13 
vols., each $2.00, 


THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By THomas WriGuT. With many illus- 
trations, 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50 xe. 

It contains a great amount of new 
matter, and. many unrecorded anec- 
dotes, and throws new and interesting 
sidelightson the life of this great letter- 
writer and fascinating man of genius, 
whose work is becoming better known 
and more appreciated every year. 


HOREA 


By Ancus HamItton. 
Illustrated. $1.50 et. 

“A timely book, a well-considered, 
matured and informing work by a 
man who knows from end to end and 
can put pi tures on paper with consum- 
mate ease.""—London Academy. 











A Novel of 


4 Novel of PEACE AND THE VICES 
and Charm By ANNA A. ROGERS. {2mo, $1.50. 


A novel of American Navy life pleasantly relieved by a lové story of much originality. 
Humor, feeling, power, dramatic interest, suspense are all here, blended in just such nicely balanced 
Proportions as one would expect from the author of “ Sweethearts and Wives.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


APRIL, 1904 


Christian Science. ....++++++++-++ +.» +JOHN W. CHURCHMAN 
The Frenchwoman’s Son. A Story . . »S. CARLETON 














An American Primer ........ WALT WHITMAN 
Life’s Tavern. A Poem... 2.00 covsvves MARY BURT MESSER 
The Sicilian Highlands .... .. . . + WILLIAM SHARP 
The Common Lot. A Novel. XIl—xXV. . ROBERT HERRICK 
The Ethics of Business: Moral Overstrain GEORGE W. ALGER 
Invocation. A Poem.........- - GERTRUDE BUCK 
Lugging Boat on Sowadnehunk. A Story. . FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 
Part of a Man’s Life: 


The Aristocracy of the Dollar. . . . THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
Some Recent Aspects of Darwinism .......... E. T. BREWSTER 





Notes on the Scarlet Letter . THEODORE T. MUNGER 
The New American Type. . H. D. SEDGWICK 
The Age Limit. A Story... E. S. JOHNSON 


An Odd Sort of Popular Book ...... . .GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


Content. A Poem. .... » « « » JOHN VANCE CHENEY 
When | Practised Medicine ........ 6+ +++ + LEIGHTON PARKS 
Books New and Old: Byways of Literature... ...H. W. BOYNTON 
The Contributors’ Club. ......... 











FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
35 Cents a copy ‘$4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., 4 Park St., Boston || 
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TheNew Imperial 
Encyclopedia 


~ ee Re 


(9 Vols, 28.000 Pages. 7:00 ts 


In response to daily inquiries from customers as to which is the 
best encyclopedia, we were prompted to study the matter very closely 
and without prejudice, and we are satisfied that the New Imperial is in 
every respect the best general eneyclopedia on sale to-day for practical use 
in the home, the office, and the library, 

We have therefore arranged to distribute a 


Limited Number of Specimen Sets 


at a special price which will place this GREAT LIBRARY OF REF- 
ERENCE within the easy reach of those who apply promptly. 

MADE FOR USE.—The distinguishing feature of the Imperial 
Encyclopedia is its usefulness. Covering as it does completely the large 
field occupied by all other Encyclopedias, it introduces many new features 
not found in any other. 


It is the only Encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. 

“ Although possessing three other encyclopedias of grevt merit, THE IMPERIAL is 
nee ng a apmmad than any other. To me it is a necessity.”"—Rev. JoHN MILLER, 
OORT pees ie others, but it is to Tae ImpeRiAt that . oftener refer pr t ial 
rest coverse wider range of topice | By hundreds than does the largest of a th ; 
ee a ee en ae ean a ote tae 
person, place, or event. : y word, thing, 
much information not found elsewhere. i completed, it contains 
Peet th od oo _ answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate, and compact.” 


These features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively; they distingui 
it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional production. er 


You Save Half by Ordering at Once! 


WE are willing to send you this magnificent New Reference Li- 
brary entirely at cur own expense for inspection, We ask Inp. Mar. 31, 

yom to give . my —— 4 — examination, and com it 

with any similar work published at an rice. Wi 

you will prefer it 2 ~ best Ch them. We wan toe ~ The Siegel 

note what those who have u it say about it Coo 

we do not ask you to take anyone's werd for as per Company 

that is why we propose to place it on tria ‘ NEW YORK 
Please send me, oN 


in your home. 
APPROVAL, pre- 
lume set of the 


NO PAYMENT REQUIRED unti aid, a complete 40-vo 
ou have examined the work in your 9M 4, new JMPERIAL [ENCYGLOPEDIA, 
ome and are satisfied with it. sof$ within, five days of, : eceipt of c, and 
You Must Act Quickly to work is NOT SATISNAOTORT I am to retura the set 
Secure One of these within five days of receipt. All transportation 
Specimen Sets! charges are to be paid by you. 


Name 


SIEGEL COOPER Co. | 4¢@es 


If you prefer the half-morocco edition change $2.50 
Sixth Ave., New York DP to $3 for 17 months. 
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New and Forthcoming 
Pitgrim Press Publications. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


As His Friends Knew Him 


Tributes, estimates, reminiscences, etc., from 
many eminent friends and associates of the great 
preacher, with many portraits and illustrations, 
including some reproductions of rare photograp.:s. 
Pp. 140. 75 cents net. 


Ready in April. 


A Case of Sardines 


A Story of the Maine Fisheries 
By CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


A strong, interesting story, which grips the 
imagination and touches the deep springs of human 
life. Lllustrated by Edith Brand. $1.25. 


Ready in April, 


The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest 


By WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 


A beautiful interpretation of “The Shepherd 
Psalm,” suggested by conversation with a Syrian 
familiar with Oriental customs. 14,000 sold in 
cheaper form within 5 months. New edition with 
full-page and marginal illustrations by Charles 
Copeland, cloth binding, gilt top, 50 cents net. 
Pamphlet edition, 10 cents net. 


THE LOVE-WATCH 


By WILLIAM A. KNIGHT 


A vivid picture of the Bethany home on the 
night on which our Lord was betrayed. Has been 
read before large audiences with great effect. 
Board covers, 40 cents net. Pamphlet form, 
20 cents net. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTQN Chicago 
14 Beacon Street 




















JET THE BES1 
i 


, as 


(> 


a 
BIOGRAPHY © 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
with over 25,000 entries based on the latest census, 
New Biographical Dictionary 
with over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 

United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Needed in Ewery Home 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. ize: 7 X 10x 25% in, 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 
just issued, is printed from the same plates as the edition. 
it has limp covers and roundcorners. Size:5%x85¢x1% in, 








FREE, ‘‘A Test in Pronunciation’’—in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets, 





G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 














When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all ‘departments of literature is very } 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 1o-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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‘THE ISSUE 


A Novel of the days of 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun 
and Abraham Lincoln. 


By GEORGE MORGAN 











Frontispiece, and five drawings by George A. 
Williams. Cloth, $1.50. 


CADETS 
OF GASCONY 


Mr. Stevenson’s former book, ‘‘ At Odds ‘with 
the Regent,’’ was widely praised for its rollick- 
ing adventure and its cleverness. His new book 








is crammed with adventure and love-making on 
every page. 

By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Illustrated by Anna Whelen Betts. Cloth, $1.50. 





HEAR’ ! \ f a ™NN Tells of the fortunes, the courage, 
O the temptations, and the ambitions 
household of y ] 

By MARY STEWART CUTTING of a household of young people 


Illustrated by Helen Stowe. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25 is sunshine all through the book. 


JAPAN TO-DAY 


An authoritative and exceedingly readable account of the life and character of the Japanese of 
to-day, by one who for many years lived in Japan. The volume deals especially with the home- 
life and characteristics of the Japanese, illustrating many points by anecdotes, and also throws 
light on the military system. 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER Ph.D. 
With 28 illustrations, two in colors, from drawings by native artists. 
12mo. Decorative Cloth, $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents extra. 


who have their way to make. There 








FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED “SPRING BOOK’ 
Publishers - J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


When this latest version of the Bible in the English la 
in August, 1901, it instantly received the highest praise from 


uage was published 
competent critics. 


It has been pronounced by the religious press and by biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation of the Scriptures 


ever published. This commendation has been not only hearty and sincere, but 


also wonderfully unanimous. 


The Sunday School Times pronounces it “ The standard translation of the Bible 


for the English-speaking world.” 


The Independent says that “ It is by far the most exact that 
has yet appeared, and ought to be in the hands of every student of the Bible.” 
mitted, we could give a host of similar opinions. 


If space per- 


This American Standard Edition has now been tested in practical use for two and a half years, 


and has steadily grown in popular favor. 
now obtain af 


All Bible students will be glad to know that they can 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


of the American Standard Revised Bible, with everythi 


entirely new and prepared 


especially to conform exactly with the wording of this version. 


Besides publishing The American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety of sizes and bindings, we also publish over four 
hundred styles of the King James Version. For sale by all booksellers. 


Write to the publishers for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street, New York 











Books of Interest and Value. 





Porto Rico, the Land of the Rich Port. 


By JosepH B. Szasury. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Anup-to-date, interesting account of the island, giv- 
ing an all-round view of the place and the people. 


The Story of the Philippines. 


By Apeuine Knapp. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. — 
A history and description of the islands and their 
people; accurate and entertaining. 


Literary Pilgrimages in New England. 


By Epwin M. Bacon. Fully illustrated. $2.00. 
A charming volume for lovers of the literary associ- 
ations of New England. 


By the same Author: 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 
Fully illustrated $1.50. 


The Territorial Growth of the United States. 


By Witu1aM A. Mowry, Ph.D. 13 maps. $1.50. 
An interesting and authoritative account of the suc- 
cessive additions to the territory of the United States. 


Labberton’s Universal History. 


By Rosert H. LABBERTON. 198 mapsincolors. $2.40. 
No such valuable series of maps is contained be- 
tween the covers of any other volume. 





Barnas Sears: A Christian Educator, His 
Making and Work. 

By AtvaH Hovey, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Uncut 
edges. Gilt top. $1.25. 

A ~ thetic record of the career of this New 
England religious and educational] leader. 

The Life and Work of Moses Homan Bixby. 

By JENNIE Brxsy JomNson. Illustrated. (/ust ready.) 

A record of yn Fy of active and rarely success- 
ful service in the ministry in home and foreign fields, 
Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of 

Oregon. 

By Witu14am A. Mowry, PhD. Illustrated. Uncut 
edges. Gilttop. $1.50. 

“The ~~ is one of interest to every intelligent Amer- 
ican. It is history that willstand.”—Chicago Ev'g Post. 
Ten New England Leaders, 

By WILLISTON WALKER, Ph.D., D.D. Uncut edges. 
Gilt top. $2.00. 

‘*An inspiration to manhood and true character.” 

—The New York Times. 
The Religious Use of Imagination. 

By E. H. Jonnson. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 

“There are pages of profound es hy, but in those 
philosophical pages one is conscious of having a good 
time, and very soon one.walks with delight the sunny up- 
lands.”—U. B. Crane, D.D., in The Watchman, Boston. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company’s Publications are for sale by the leading Booksellers, and will be 
seut by the publishers postpaid to any address on receipt of the price. 


Silwer, Burdett & Company, 


New York. 


Boston. 


Chicago. 
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“A New Character Certain of PopularS 


CAP’N ERI 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Illustrated in colors by Charlotte Weber. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. (Second edition within a week after publication.) 
A prominent bookseller and newsdealer writes : ** You 
haye got one of the best books of the kind that has been 
written. Cap’n Eri is fully as lovable a character as Eben 
Holden and as droll, witty, and original as DavidHarum.” 





“A Story that goes,” 


TO WINDWARD 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 
Author of **Sea Scamps.”” 12mo. Cloth, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.50. 


The freshness, spirit, and force of Dr. Rowland’s first 
novel more than sustain the promise of his short stories. 





Ready Shortly 
THE HOUSE IN THE 


WOODS 


LIFE AND NATURE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Delightful Nature Literature 


ARTHUR HENRY 
Each 2mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


New Edition 


AN ISLAND CABIN 


LIFE AND NATURE BY THE 
SEA 


New Uniform Edition 





THE CITIZEN 


A Stupy or THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 


By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University; Dean of 
the Lawrence Scientific School. 12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 
A brilliant popular exposition of every-day questions in 
which every one is interested. 





“Fills an Unoccupied Place.” 


NAPOLEON A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


By R. M. JOHNSTON 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 mez. 
Professor Edward G. Bourne, of Yale University, says: 
“ Mr. Johnston’s Napoleon fills an unoccupied place in 
the literature on Napoleon accessible to the English 
reader and supplies a distinct need.” 





“A Great Story of American 


Pluck.” 


RUNNING THE 
RIVER 


By GEORGE CARY. EGGLESTON 
Qmo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50, 


Not ony a fascinating story but a 
picture of fresh and quaint pha 


THE ARK OF 1803 


How THe Boys or TUR FRONTIER 
Y 


. 


on THEIR Wa 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
A new volume in the East and West 
Series. 
One of the greatest chapters of 
American history lives in this drama- 


NEW FORTUNES 


How_Motty anp Her Brortruers 
Came To BouLpeR GULCH 


By MABEL EARLE 


The first volume in the East and West 
Series for younger readers 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





of 
American life which has universal 
and permanent value. 


THE BOSS 


By ALFRED HENRY 
LEWIS 


“ Fresh, strong, thoroughly Ameri- 
can.”’—Boston Herald. 


HIS LITTLE 
WORLD 


A Nove. 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Rmo. Cloth. $1.25. 


tic story by one of the most popular 
of American writers. 











Ready in late A pril. 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
Author of ** Tom Beauling,” ‘Aladdin O’Brien,” etc. 
Small 2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


With Introductions, Illustrations, and Maps. Each 12mo. 
$1.00 per volume. 


(Third Edition.) 
mo. Cloth. $1.50. ‘ 











Prof. JOHN BACH 
MacMASTER 
Consulting Editor. 


Great 
Historical 
Explorations. 


Harmon’s Journal of Voyages and Travels 
he Ci Mexico to the Buffalo Plai . 
of Wades onl ae a o ains in the Interior of North America, 
Tygnalated | god gael with an Introduction, by George 
The Lewis and Clark Journals, complete in 
three volumes, With an account of the Louisiana Pur- 
c by Prof. J. B. MacMaster and an identification 
of the route, 


The Journey of Coronado, 1540-42, From 
t ty o 

Mackenzie’s Voyages. Two volumes. 

Colden’s History of the Five Indian Nations. 
Two volumes. 

Butler’s Wild Northland. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY 


— A Series of Practical Book 1 Sub: 
es oO! ica’ Practical Subjects 
E. SANGSTER by the Best Authorities. 
Women’s Ways of Earning The Mothers’ Manual 
Money . By Emelyn L, Coolidge, M.D., Vis- 
By Cynthia Westover Alden, Presi- iting Physician of the Out-Patient 
dent-General of the International Department of the Babies’ Hospi- M.D., Member of the N. Y. Acad- 
Sunshine Society. tal, N. Y., etc. emy of Medicine, etc. 


Mrs. Sangster’s Series will constitute the most helpful and suggestive practical home library which has been planned. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


{56 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 





Each small 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 


Edited by 


Beauty Through Hygiene 
Common Sense Ways to Beauty and 
Health. By Emma E. Walker, 


<= 
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The Truth About the Trusts 


A Description and Analysis of the American Trust Movement 


By JOHN MOODY 


Editor “ Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities” 


COMPREHENSIVE WORK, embracing descriptions, histories and 
analyses of all the Great Trusts, Industrial, Franchise and 
Transportation, and full statistical facts regarding the entire 


Trust movement. 


About 445 Trusts 


are represented in the 


book, with a total capitalization of $20,379,162,551, and embracing 
more than 8,600 original companies. 


A volume of 540 large octavo pages, beautifully bound in green buckram, 


untrimmed edges, gilt top, etc. 


A very handsome volume, 


For sale by 


leading booksellers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 
$5.00 met (add 27 cents for postage), by the publishers. 


MOODY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 79 DEABORN STREET 














Ready in May 


Revised Edition 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 


For many poten Myers’ Ancient History has been used in by far the great majority of the schools of the 
ak 


country. Tom 


e this superior work still more adequate, the author bas undertaken a thorough revision which 


will involve many important changes in the text itself, in its arrangement, and in the appearance of the book. 





Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History. 


Webster’s History of Commerce. 


Myers’ The Middle’ Ages and The Modern Age. 


Robinson’s History of Western Europe. 





Greek and Latin. 


GOODWIN’S Greek Grammar. 

WHITE’S First Greek Book. 

SEY/IIOUR’S School Iliad (Rev. Ed.) 

ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S New 
Latin Grammar. 

HALE and BUCK’S Latin Grammar. 


COLLAR and DANIELL’S First Year- 
Latin. 
BUCK’S Grammar of Oscan and Um- 


brian. 


GINN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Publishers 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, LONDON. 








Important Nature Books. 


HODGE’S Nature Study and Life. 
ATKINSON’S First studies of Plant 


Life. 
COMSTOCK’S Ways of the Six-Footed. 
GOULD’S Mother Nature’s Children. 
LONG’S Ways of Wood Folk. 
Wilderness Woods. 
Secrets of the Ways. 
Wood Folk at School. 





POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Selected and edited by HENRY VAN DYKE 





STANDARD 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 
SERIES 


This series fulfils the three chief 
requirements of the discriminating 
teacher. lts volumes embody the 
highest editorial scholarship; they 
are attractively and substantially 
bound, and are offered at remark- 
ably low prices. 





GREEK SCULPTURE 
Its Spirit and Principles 
By Epmunp von Maca. 

A thoroughly original conception 
of the meaning of Greek art has led 
to this uew presentation of its sev- 
eral phases. 

The publishers have spared 
neither pains nor expense to make 
the book attractive. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


This series has long been known 
for its ly yo and scholarly edit- 
ing and the unequaled mechanical 
execution of its volumes. Recent 
changes in the style of binding ren- 
- these books still more attrac- 

ive. 














With 
cloth, 


$1 


public 
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NEW BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
THE MAN ROOSEVELT 


A PORTRAIT SKETCH. By Francis E, Leupp, Washington correspondent of the New York Zven- 
ing Fost. 


A close personal study of President Roosevelt, by one who has known him intimately for twenty-five years, as a man 
and friend as well as a politician and statesman. 
Illustrated from photographs; 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. 











IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE VINEYARD 
THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF «4 Xv ®y Sous Oxrven Honnes (airs. Craigie), author 


of ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” etc, 


A REMARKABLE NoveL. By an anonymous author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE GLOSE OF THE DAY SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 


4 Nove. By Frank H. Spearman, author of ‘‘ The Daugh- A Novet. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. A new volume in 
ter of a Magnate,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. the NoVELETTEs DE LvxE series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE IMPERIALIST 


A Novet. By Mrs, Everarp Corss (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “ An American Girl in London.” * Those Delightful, 
Americans,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


WILLIAM PENN JAMES OGLETHORPE 


By Aveustus C. BuELL By Harriet C. Cooper 


With many illustrations from prints and photographs. 8vo, A new volumein AppLetons’ Historic Lives Series, Illus 
cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 17 cents additional. trated; 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents additional. 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION 
OUR TERRITORY By Revex Go Tawarres, editor of “The Jesuit Relat- 


” “ ” “ 
By Oscar P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in es ant author of “ Father Marquette,” and “ Daniel 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. , 
EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC SERIES. Illustrated with many EXPANSION OF THE RePuBLIC Serres. Illustrated; 12mo 
maps ; 12mo, cloth, $1 25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. 


DOLLARS AND DEMOCRACY 


By Sir Pare Burne-Jones, Bart. With many illustrations from his own drawings. 


\ volume of friendly criticism and commendation, written out of the author’s impressions of American social and 
public life obtained in his recent sojourn of a year in the United States. 12mo cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional, 


THE MODERN BANK HOW.TO' KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS: 


By Mary Beacu LANGTON 
Illustrated, with 12 colored plates, many full pages in half- 
Anew volume in AppLeTon’s Business Serizs. Illustrated; tone, and a map of the rug districts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
mo, cloth, $150 net. Postage 12 cents additional. Postage 15 cents additional. 

















By Amos K. Fiske 





D. Appleton & Company, Pubtishers, New York 
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| The Star Spring Novels 


By EDWARD PEPLE Colored Illustrations by 
Izmo. $1.50 Scotson Crark 
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The Great Dramatic Story 





HOW TYSON] Ge RAT-TRAP 
CAME HOME 24 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING Author of “The Story of Eden.”” 
Author of *¢ The Captured Cunarder."’ 


ate : : $1.50 1zmo - - - - $1.50 


A story with two lovely heroines in The story of a strong man, and a weak 
the balance—and a perplexed hero. one—and a vem. 








Write for complete Spring List of New Books, to 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


A History of its Fifty Years’ Existence, together with a Record of its Measures and its Leaders. 


By FRANCIS CuRTIS. 


With a foreword by President Roosevelt, and with Introductions from Hon. William P. Frye, 
Presiding Officer of the U. S. Senate, and from Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of 


Representatives. 2 vols. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


An Exposition and a Criticism. By WILLIAM 
HAkBUTT DAwSON. 8vo, with Portrait, $1 75. 


The TRAIL of LEWISand CLARK, 
1804-1904 


A story of the great Exploration in 1804-6; witha 
description of the old trail, based upon actual 
travel over it, and of the changes found a 
century later. 

By OLIN D, WHEELER. 
trations. 


2vols. 8vo. 200 INus- 


8vo, with Photogravure Frontispieces. 





Net, $6.00 (Postage, 30¢.). 


A JOURNEY IN THE SEABORD 
SLAVE STATES, 1853 


With Remarks on their Economy. By FREDERIC 
L. OMSTED. ; 

Second Edition, with an Introduction by WILLIAM 
P. TRENT. 2vols. 8vo. 


JAMES LAWRENCE 


Captain U.S. N., the Commander of the Chesa- 
eake. od ALBERT GLEAVES, Lieut.-Com. U. 
. N., with introduction by Serums Dewey, 
Admiral of the Navy. 
Net, $1.35. 


12mo. Illustrated. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Addresses and Presidential Messages, 1902-1904, with an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge 
8vo, with Portrait, $2.00. Popular Edition, 12mo, $1.25 


THE HEART OF THE ORIENT 


Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, 
Turkomania, and Turkestan to the Vale of 
Paradise, 

By M. M. SHOEMAKER. 8vo, with 53 Illustrations, 


LIBERTY AND A LIVING 


The Record of an Attempt to secure Bread and 
Butter, Sunshine and Content, by Gardening, 
Fishing, and Hunting. By Pup G. 
HUvuBERT, Jr. 

r2mo. Vet, $1.20(by mail, $1.35). 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD BIRDS 


And Their Music. 
Flowers,” etc. 


By F.ScHuUYLER MATHEWS, author of “Field Book of American Wild 
16mo, with 53 full-page plates (38 colored) and numerous musical diagrams. 


Net, $2.00; Full Limp Leather, $2.50, me¢ (postage, roc.). 


THE MYSTIC MID-REGION 


The Deserts of the Southwest. By ARTHUR J. 
BurRDICK. 8vo, 54 Full-page Illustrations. 
Net, $2.25. 


BOG-TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES _ §8vo, with 72 full- 
page Illustrations (24 colored). Met, $2.50. 


JIU JITSU 


By H. IRvING HANCOCK. 


1. Japanese Physical Training | 2. Physical Training for Women 


12m0, with 19 Illustrations from Life. Vet, $1.25. 


By Japanese Methods. t2mo, with 32 IIlustra- 
tions from Life. et, $1.25. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


LONDON 
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ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 
wish to earn $40 a week or more; give age. references, 
experience. DUDD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra, 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Oye 2 Cooking Utensils, go! Articles 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cookin 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
a Gotjyered tree to any part of the ‘‘ Greater 








’ or caretally packed and delivered at 
Siemens + 100 miles. 


[EWIS® @oNGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 





ANGORA GOATS 
AS 
MONEY MAKERS 


Have you read it? If not, send your name and 
address and we will send you, postage prepaid, illus- 
trated literature explaining our co-operative owner- 
ship plan, which enables anyone to participate in 
this, the most profitable of ,all livestock industries. 


Northern Angora Goat and Livestock Co., 


147 Milk Street, Boston,? Mass. 


stamps or coin, 

pe we will send 

PREE a giant collin of 1 of flower coo — over 200 varieties, 
Address, Hillside Nursery, Somerville, 











>; EDUCATION 


Position by a young man as tutor or private 
College graduate. Experienced teacher and 
Best references. No. 100 INDEPENDENT. 





Ww ANTED.— 
secretary. 
tutor. Musical. 





oe ee ee tencher wants position this a 
oper Best references. Addre MISS 
ELIZA ETH VENABLE, Hubbard Street, Jacksonville, * Fla. 


2 Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, 
Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds Golf, Bas! et Ball, 
ield Hockey, Horseback Riding. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., - Lowell, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


leading to the de of 8.B. in 


offers four-year courses of stud 
Min‘ —4 and Metal- 


ae —— and Electrica 
u 

Geo 0 

schools 

Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. Speroved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will be sent 
on opuuieetics to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate depart 
ment offers courses b 
7. the Loy and e 
ages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics and Sciences. 
——- wane a 
charge of professorsin oe 
—_ Cornell and leading col- 


Full Normal and Commercial 
ts. ase nominal. 
to our students. 


‘OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
72nd year opens Sept. 2ist. seme, qoumees with special advantages 


in the poleee and Conservato: usic, 
Prot, E. I. BOSWO TH. Dean, Oberlin Ohio. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Fitth Avenue, New York 
om: se teachers to colleges, schools, s and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. - 














y 
vantages 
Ohio. 


ncy 


lies. 


t, Mgr - 
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Tested and Found True 


The following claim was made on behalf of the Oppenheimer Treatment 
for Alcoholism in London, August, 1903 : 

“The Oppenheimer Institute has a scientific treatment for alcoholism that is 
prompt, effective and absolutely without _ injurious after effects. It will entirel 
remove the craving for alcohol, generally within twenty-four hours. The patient will 
eat and sleep normally within three to five days, and his nervous system will soon be 
restored to its normal condition. The oraving for drink will of itself never again return.” 


After months of investigation of the Oppenheimer Treatment at her private 
hospital in Bow Road, London, under the scrutiny of the physicians and of the 
public of London, judgment was given in the March, 1904, number of The 
London Review of Reviews (edited by W. T. Stead), where 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET writes: 


‘*] have carefully watched the cases which have during these last 
months passed under his care, and I am quite prepared to state that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has accomplished what he undertook to carry out.’’ 


A copy of the complete article, from which the above is an extract, from the 
pen of Lady Somerset, giving full accounts of the tests, together with literature 
containing full information regarding the Oppenheimer Treatment for Alcohol- 
ism, Morphinism, or other drug addictions, will be sent free upon request. 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


131 and 133 West 45th St., New York. Executive Office, 170 Broadway, New York. 


Fully Equipped Institutes—at PITTSBURG, PA., 110 West North Avenue, Allegheny ; 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 841 No. Broad St.; ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 2901 Pacific Av. 
DETROIT, MICH., 25 Piquette Ave.; WATERBURY, CONN., 53 Leavenworth St. 


Endorsed Medical Treatment for Alcoholism, Drug Addiction and Neurasthenia. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
James H. ALEXANDER, Formerly Vice-Pres. Standard Oil Co. | BrisHop CHARLES H. Fow ER, Methodist Episcops 
a a , d BISHOP HENRY C. PorrTer, Protestant piconet tne 

Jose AYMAR, Lawyer, New York. D urch. 

: Rev. RoBERT CoLLYER, D.D., M nitarian Church,N.Y 
Leroy W. BALDWIN, Pres. Empire State Trust Co., New York | Rev. P. 8. HENSON, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. oiNed. 
ArcuER Brown, Rogers, Brown & Co., Iron Merchants, N. Y. | ad —_= J. svegse, Church St. Paul the Apostle, N. Y, 
CuARLES R. Brown, Banker and Broker, New York. byterian Church, New Yor.’ D.D., Madison Square Pres- 
Cuas. Evans, President Atlantic City National Bank. Rev. J. E.PRice, D.D., First Meth. Charen, Yonkers,N.Y. 


A. H. De Haven, De Haven & Townsend, N.Y. Stock Exchange. may. Spo. B. EED, D.D., Pres. Dickinson College, 


SYLVESTER T. EVERETT, Banker, Cleveland, Ohio. Rev. FLoyp W. Tomxins, D.D., Holy Trinity 
ANDERSON FowLER, Produce Exchange, New York. Church, Philade|phia, Pa. 
Cart H. Fowner, Attorney, New York. pe ee By aw, t re. out 
GrorGE HALDORN, Mining Attorney, New York. ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, U.8. Navy. and mail 
EE. Jackson, Ex-Governor of Maryland. SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DzprEw, US. 

. enate. this coupon 
Ww. H. Jackson, Congressman from Mafyland. Hon. Ropert E. Pattison, Ex-Goy. 
OLIVER H. Lav, M.D., Physician, Detroit, Mich. of Pennsylvania. 
Joun MacGInn1ss, Vice-Pres. United Copper Co., Butte, Mont. ep. <. =, Neukalne, Ex-Gov, 0 
Kennera K. M’LAREN, Sec’y Corporation Trust Co. of N. J. Hon. LyMan J. Gace, Ex-Sec- Oppenheimer Institute 
Issac OPPENHEIMER, M.D., Vhysician, N. Y. ee ee ey 141-188 West 45th 8t., 
Dwiaut W. Parpeg, Asst. Treasurer, L. 8. & M. . R. R. Co. Sarr, Ex-Postmaster New York. 
Car. F, Priog, Secretary. General U. 8. Please send a copy of 
LEONARD W. SWEET, Wholesale Jeweler, New York. 9 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, Vice-Pres. National City Bank, N. Y. a vuactedbeseanan 


information. 











Men of financial responsibility seeking a profitable investment are invited to 
write the Executive Office, 170 Broadway, N. Y., for information regarding 
the opening of Oppenheimer Institutes in new territory. Under progress 
ive management these Institutes earn large incomes for those In charge. 
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Tiffany & Co. 


Special: Sale 
Pottery & Glass 


Odd dozens and incomplete 
sets of fine plates, wine glasses, 
decanters and choice single 
pieces in rich china and glass- 
ware. Also some large jardi- 
nieres for verandas or garden. 

Patrons wishing to add to 
the equipment of their country 
houses will find in this special 
sale many choice pieces at 
merely nominal prices. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 








Third Floor 





SELECT YOUR 


CARPETS 


NOW! 


From our Immense New Spring Stock. 


A most complete variety of patterns in all the 
various grades; bright, novel colorings. 


Our Supply of 


Domestic Rugs 


IN LARGE CARPET SIZES 


Comprises the largest assortment ever ex- . 


hibited in a retail store. 
Linoleums and Oil Cloths 
In many new effects. 


Our Prices are Lower than Elsewhere for High 
Grade Goods, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 





Joseph. p. Metbugh & Co. 





Cordially Invite Visitors 
to View 
Their Very Original Hand Made 
MISSION FURNITURE of NATIVE ASH. 
Their Comfortable Chairs of 
HAND WROUGHT WILLOW. 
Their Old Style English 
EASY CHAIRS and SETTLES. 
Their Old Time Hand Wove 
RAG RUGS of LIBERTY FABRICS. 
Their Decorative Cotton and Flax 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 
Their Picturesque English and French 
PAPERS FOR WALLS. 


THEIR JAPANESE GRASS CLOTHS 
For Wall Covering. 























42d ST., W., | Wall Papers and Upholstery Stuffs. 
AT Sth AVE., | (Parcels f .oo and over) Carriage 
NEW YORK, | Free to all Parts of the States. 





At the Sign of 


The “Popular Sbop.”’ 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 




















THE LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


is the kind that appeals to particular people 
who wish to be sure about the puctiy’ of 
their food supply. 

It is used in the best-e uipped Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs and Institutions. amo: 
them the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Hollan 
House, Plaza Hotel, Savarin Restaurant, 
Imperial Hotel, Union Club, University 
Club, New York Hospital. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator is par- 
ticularly adapted to Family Use. Itis 
the mest economical Refrigerator in 
consumption ofice. [tis easily cleaned 
and affords no place for germ lodgment. 

The United “tates Navy Official< 
specify Lorillard HKefrigerators ex- 
clusively tor all new ships and for 
most of the older ones. 

The leading Architects and Sanitary’ 
experts specity Lorillard Kefrigera- 
tors to the exclusion of all others. 


We build Lorillard Refrigerators to 
order for Families, Institutions, Hotels, 
Markeis, Clubs, Grocers, etc. Send out- 
side dimensions of Refrigerator desired 
and plans and estimates will be submitted. 
Catalogue on application. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 
23 W. 34th St., New York 


Established 1877 




















Any 
talking machine 
will reproduce the 
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EDISON 


ConPRECORDS 





Don't judge 
the Phonograph 
by what you have 
heard-the imitations 
or the old styles—but go 
tothe nearest dealer and 


hear the Genuine 
EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
with Mr. Edison’s 
latest improvements. 

DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 





that beauty and expres- : f 
7 _ 
“et + 
EDISON # r) 
_ 3 | Dhomas, C CL Edivon— 


notes and the noise; We 

butthe charm of sound— > 

sion for which we prize 

music-is reproduced \ 

only by 

GOLD MOULDED Jame z afl 
RECORDS. f(t 

SC PHONOGRAPH 
EDISON fF PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOND® 








is the name of the ho- 
siery—par excellence— ff 
universally worn bymen, 
women, and children. 
This hosiery invariably 
bears out the reputation 
it hashonestly won—the 
trade-mark Gordon Dye 
proves the real article. 
Made in gauze lisles, 
cottons, and fancies of 
all varieties, for men, 
women, and children. 


Send usa genes to-day for our 
yy illustrated cata- 
logue o. pi Dye Ho- 
siery and 
Und 





IRRELL & CO. 
ngston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasures of Gardening 


Nature lavishes her gifts on those who care for her welfare. The 
ig of tending flowers, fruits and vegetables—watching them bud, 

lossom and mature, comes to all who aid her by using the strong, 
light and convenient Iron Age Implements. These combined tools 
are perfectly adapted to Nature’s needs. They make gardening 
a recreation and a delight, You may grow the best of everything 
with the help of 


IRON AGE trpicments. 


They combine hoe, plow, rake and cultivator teeth in one imple- 
ment. Simple to adjust. Indispensable to flower lovers, fruit and 
vegetable wers. We have a complete line of garden tools. 
Our valuable 1904 Tren Age Book is full of interesting informa- 

tion. Do not fail to get 
it. Free copy mailed 
on request. 


2 >, BATEMAN MFG. CO. 
<a) Box 127, Grenloch, N. J. 





a eS 
> 


_ 


Deserve your confi- J All shown in picture and story 
dence. They have never and classified for easy selection in 


failed—won’t fail now. Oe, 9 

Sold by all dealers. Hi DREER Ss 

1904 Seed Annual pave 1904 Garden Book 

postpaid, free. eb) Send Ide. (for postage) and with the book 

D. M. FERRY & CO. > a ree three _Peckases ° 
Detroit, talch. SM): HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 














@ Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees—Prize Winning 
varieties of Apples and other 
fruits. Plant the best and 
get the best results. Advice 
given for the arrangement of 
grounds and for Home and 
Commercial Orcharding. 


First Prise, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Che R. G. CHASE COMPANY 


Geneve, N. Y. Philadelphia. Pa. Malden, Mass. 
. 1430 So. Penn Square 
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That’s the saving in buying your carriage ffom us. We manu- 


144 OFF from the FACTORY 


facture high-grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a small profit added, which means a saving to you of 
one-third on every purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 

tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


RAS] YS PS 
PQ lt __ 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


Columbus, Ohio. 





Write us or ask an Alabastine dealer 
for particulars and free sample card of ALABASTINE, 
the Sanitary Wall-Coating. Never rubs or scales, 
You can apply it—mix with cold water. Not a disease- 
breeding, out-of-date hot-water glue preparation. Bu 
Alabastine in 5-lb. packages, properly labelled, of hard- 
ware, drug and _— dealers. Hints on Decorating and 
our artists’ ideas free. 


ALABASTINE CO., 105 Water St., N. Y., or 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Trees! Trees!! 


A Fall Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


Which inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 
Appice, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits., Forest 
and Ornamental Trees by the acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 
A large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 
stock is aJl well grown and will give good satisfaction. 
Send for catalogue. Address 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 








HORSFORD’S 
Hardy Plants 


From a Hardy Climate 
New Catalogue for 1904 should interest all who wish to 


plant permanently. The prices are not high, the stock 
is good, Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, Vines, and Hardy 


Ferns, besides seeds of many kinds of perennials. Also 
aselect list of annuals for helping to fill the hardy 
border, From this catalogue you can fit any soil, wet 
or dry, sun or shade, and not have to replace each year. 
Sent for a two-cent stamp, 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte; Vermont. 
RENE os a RRR =” 








Spring Season | New 
1904 Spring 
Goods 


Silk Dress Goods (in all the new weaves). 
Elegant line of Wash Fabrics. 
White Goods for Graduating Gowns. 
Shirt Waists and Suits. 


EVERYTHING IN 
FURNISHINGS. 


It costs but one cent to send for samples 
and prices. Cash orders from Five Dollars 
upwards DELIVERED FREE within 
Three hundred miles, 

Send trial order. It will pay you. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co. 


Woodward Ave and State St., 
Mail Order Dept. DETROIT, MICH. 


_ 




















] OPE |{\ANUFACTURING 
= (G@OMPANY. 


The renaissance of bicycling brings with it oneof the finest me- 
chanical devices invented since the beginning of this ind 


Tho Tee. CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


h of f to 
Fane ne Te Or oat nl climbing oad aimscels 
Eastern Dept., Hartford,Conn.]| Western Dept., Chicago, Til. 
Columbia Cleveland Tribune} Crescent Rambler Monarch 
Crawford Fay Juveniles} Imperial Crescent Juveniles 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of & two-cent stamp. 
w 
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The Charm of Ease 


How smoothly the Equipoise W aist fits ; 
how perfectly it sustains the rounded out- 
lines of the bust. Dignity of bearing and 
beauty of form distinguish the wearers of 


EQUIPOISE 
WAISTS 


The Equipoise has removable whale- 
bones, is easily laundered, and excels 
the unhealthful corset in every point of 
comfort and beauty. 

Sold by leading dealers or sent pre- 
paid by mail. For full description read 
Ferris Book. Mailed free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


Union Trast 
Company 
OF NEW YORK, 80 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL . $1,000,000 


SURPLUS 


OFFICERS. 


EDWARD KING.... 
CORNELIUS D. WOOD........ Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY...... Vice-President. 
JOHN V. B. THAYER Vice-Pres. and Sec, 


EDWARD R. MERRITT 
HENRY M. POPHAM | Assistant Secretaries 


CARROLL C. RAWLINGS .......Trust Officer. 


. President. 


TRUSTEES. 
F. B. WESLEY, JAS. T. WOODWARD. 
Cc. D. WOO PARKE! 
EDWARD KING, is S W. K Y. 
ES H, OGILVIE, 2 ER SHORTRIDGE. 
ai : WILSON, SON E. GAWTRY. 
GEO. ARHART, : DER MAITLAND, 
CHaUNORY M. DEREW. MES ENRY SMITH, 
CHARL § | H. ne EE 
H. YAN RENSSELAER 1 KENNEDY. S SPEYER. 
ALEX. DUER. ROBERT we SORLET 
WwW. MOMLEN “ROOSEVELT, 



































Whether Winter «linger in the 
lap of Spring,”’ 
Or Spring soft airs and genial 
sunshine bring 
—in Either Case 


Underwear 


will enable you to enjoy life out- 
doors as well as in. 


In New York alone over 
300 physicians wear it. 


Can your health afford to disregard such en- 
dorsement ? 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Go. 


New York: 306 Fifth Avenue; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 

Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 82 State Street. 


Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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Survey of the World 


At the first formal 
meeting of the 
Panama Canal 
Commission, last week, an important 
letter of instructions from the Presi- 
dent was read. The Commissioners 


Instructions for the 
Canal Commission 


knew, he said, that they had been 
chosen with reference to nothing save 
his belief that they were, among all 
the available men of whom he had 
knowledge, the best fitted to bring this 
great task to a successful conclusion: 


“You have been chosen purely because of 
your personal and professional reputation for 
integrity and ability. You represent the whole 
country. You represent neither section nor 
party. I have not sought to find out the poli- 
tics of a single one of you, and indeed as to 
the majority of you I have not the slightest 
idea what your political affiliations are. I be- 
lieve that each one of you will serve not merely 
with entire fidelity, but with the utmost effi- 
ciency. If at any time I feel that any one of 
you is not rendering the best service which it 
is possible to procure I shall feel called upon 
to disregard alike my feelings for the man and 
the man’s own feelings, and forthwith to sub- 
stitute for him on the Commission some other 
man whom I deem capable of rendering bet- 
ter service. Moreover, I shall expect, if at 
any time any one of you feels that the work is 
too exhausting and engrossing for him to do 
in the best possible manner, that he will, of his 
own accord, so inform me, in order that I may 
replace him by some man who to the requfsite 
ability joins the will and the strength to give 
all the effort needed.” 


He should expect them, he continued, 
to be guided by these same principles 
in the choice and retention of subordi- 
nates: 


“T shall expect you to appaint no man for 
reasons other than your belief in the aid he can 
render you in digging the canal. If, having 
appointed any man, you find that your ex- 


pectations about him are not fulfilled, or that 
from any reason he falls short of his duty, I 
shall expect you to dismiss_-him out of hand. 
I shall expect that under such circumstances 
you will pay not the slightest heed to any 
backing or influence the man may have. I 
assume, as a matter of course, that in dealing 
with contractors you will act on precisely the 
principles which would apply to any great pri- 
vate business undertaking.” 


It was unnecessary, he added, to say 
anything as to the standard of honesty 
to be exacted front every employee or 
contractor ; but he wished to emphasize 
the need of unceasing vigilance in the 
performance of this great work, which 
“is to be done as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, and as economically as is con- 
sistent with thoroughness.” He asked 
their special attention to the question 
of sanitation and hygiene: 


“You will take measures to secure the best 
medical experts for this purpose whom you can 
obtain, and you will, of course, make the con- 
tractors submit as implicitly as your own em- | 
ployees to all the rules and regulations of the * 
medical department under you. I presume you * 
will find it best to have one head for this medi- 
cal department, but that I shall leave to your 
own judgment. 

“The plans are to be carefully made with 
a view to the needs not only of the moment, 
but of the future. The expenditures are to 
be supervised as rigorously as if they were 
being made for a private corporation, depend- 
ent for its profits upon the returns. You are to 
secure the best talent this country can afford 
to meet the conditions created by every need 
which may arise. The methods for achieving 
the results must be yours. What this nation 
will insist upon is that the results be achieved.” 


W. A. Day and C. W. Russell will rep- 
resent the Department of Justice in 
Paris with respect to the transfer of ’ 
the Canal Company’s property.—Gen- 
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eral Reyes said, last week, before leav- 
ing France for Colombia, that he de- 
sired to avoid action that would de- 
lay the construction of the canal. His 
remarks indicated a belief that he had 
been elected President of Colombia. 
Recent reports from Bogota say that 
he was defeated by Joaquin Velez. 
3 

On the Republican side, State 
and District conventions, by 
instructions, or otherwise, are 
calling for the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt. In Georgia, Texas and Mississippi 
_ there is a race division of delegations 
at large—two whites and two negroes 
for each of the States. Ex-Governor 
Crane, of Massachusetts, has finally de- 
cided that he will not take the chairman- 
ship of the National Committee——In the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Hearst’s growing 
strength as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion annoys the conservative element. 
At last accounts, of 128 delegates elected 
in Illinois he had 120. The delegates 
from South Dakota are his, and he will 
probably have those of Kansas and 
Minnesota. It is expected that a large 
majority of those chosen on the Pacific 
Coast will vote for him. In Boston, last 
week, he began the publication of a 
newspaper, and the presses were started 
by the Republican Governor of the State. 
who commended Mr. Hearst’s enterprise, 
saying that “an aggressive and fearless 
press is the greatest power for good in 
the world.” The ceremonies were fol- 
lowed in the evening by a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, under the direction of the 
Labor League, at which was read a long 
letter from Mr. Hearst, against Trusts. 
His supporters in Massachusetts are con- 
tending with the friends of Mr. Olney 


National 
Politics 


for control of the State’s delegation.—- 


Judge Parker will have a majority of the 
delegates from New York. Some ..ssert 
that the real purpose of the Tammany 
leader, Mr. Murphy, in opposing instruc- 
tions in favor of any candidate, is to serve 
in some way the ambition of Mr. Hearst. 
The Judge’s friends explain that his si- 
lence concerning all political questions is 
due to his determination to preserve the 
dignity of the bench. Ex-Judge Roger 
A. Pryor publishes a statement in which 
he says that he has known Judge Parker 
for years and can say that the latter is 
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hostile to Trusts.—There is talk among 
the Democrats of New Jersey about 
nominating Mr. Cleveland for Governor 
of the State——General Miles, in a letter 
to a prominent temperance leader, ad- 
vises that the Prohibition Party take no 
action until after the Republican and 
Democratic conventions, in order that 
it may be guided by the inadequacy of 
their platforms or candidates.—Secre- 
tary Moody intends to retire from the 
Cabinet at the end of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present term, to resume the practice of 
law.—Governor Warfield, of Maryland, 
has suggested to the Democrats of the 
State Legislature important changes in 
the bill for a Constitutional Amendment 
(recently passed, and designed to dis- 
franchise negroes), and has withheld his 
approval, pending a consideration of his 
propositions. He asks that all citizens 
naturalized before the adoption of the 
Amendment shall be permitted to vote, 
and that the franchise be given to any 
citizen who has $400 worth of property. 
The Democratic majoritv, resenting this 
interference, has ordered that the Bill or 
Amendment be held by the clerk of the 
Court of Appeals until it shall be neces- 
sary for the Governor to place it on the 
official ballot for the election in 1905. 
This attempt to ignore the Governor’s 
veto power was suggested by Mr. Gor- 


man. 
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The case against Senator 
Joseph R. Burton, of 
Kansas, charged with 
having unlawfully accepted pay for using 
his influence at the Post Office Depart- 
ment in behalf of the Rialto Grain and 
Securities Company, apparently to pre- 
vent the issue of an order withholding 
from that company the use of the mails, 
was given to the jury, in St. Louis, last 
Saturday night. A verdict of guilty was 
announced on Monday. It was admitted 
at the trial that the Senator had been em- 
ployed by the Rialto Company as gen- 
eral counsel at $500 a month, and had 
received $2,500; that he had inquired at 
the Post Office Department concerning 
the complaints of persons who said they 
had been defrauded by the company, and 
that he had sent to the company in 
November, 1902, a letter containing the 
following words: 


Conviction of 
Senator Burton 
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“No action will be taken against you [at 
Washington] without me being advised, and I 
shall be informed of any hearings before the 
Post Office Department. In return, if agree- 
able, you will please make remittances for my 
first month’s salary.” 


The Vice-President and one of the 
clerks of the company testified that at 
Burton’s request, in December last, they 
had destroyed letters received from him. 
Chief Inspector Cochran (of the Depart- 
ment) testified that Burton had told him 
that he appeared at the Department as 
an attorney for the company, and not as 
a Senator. Burton had said to him that 
many Senators increased their incomes 
in such ways, and that several Senators 
whom he had consulted had assured him 
that his action was not unlawful. Bur- 
ton, testifying in his own behalf, said that 
he became counsel for the company be- 
cause he needed the money. He had 
never sought to influence the action of 
the Department. His inquiries concern- 
ing complaints were made in order that 
he might know for his own protection 
whether the company was violating the 
law. “I told Mr. Cochran,” said he, 
“that other Senators and Representa- 
tives had built up large private practices 
during their terms of office, and that I, 
in a small way, desired to emulate them.” 
He said he had urged Cochran to warn 
him if at any time he did wrong. The 
maximum venalty for the Senator’s of- 
fense is imprisonment for two years, a 
fine of $10,000, and disqualification for 
holding :. Federal office——Charles Cun- 
ninghar a millionaire owner of sheep 
and cattie ranches, has been indicted at 
Portland, Ore., with six of his employees, 
for conspiring to defraud the Govern- 
ment of large tracts of land. Secretary 
Hitchcock says that this is only a begin- 
ning and that many other indictments 


will follow. 
& 


China has denounced the 
Chinese Exclusion treaty, 
which will therefore ex- 
pire by limitation on December 27th. If 
this action had not been taken, the agree- 
ment would have been in force for an- 
other term of ten years. China was told 
that conditions more favorable to her 
could not bé obtained, and that a new 
treaty might not be ratified at Washing- 
ton. If it should be rejected, she would 
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be exposed to the full rigors of the Geary 
law. But she insisted upon denunciation, 
and now the State Department is prepar- 
ing a new treaty. Mr. Hearst in his 
newspapers urges workingmen to be on 
guard with respect to a new agreement, 
and to use their influence to prevent the 
admission of Chinese into the Panama 
Canal zone or the Philippine Islands.— 
There will be no decision at this session 
in the case of Senator Smoot. It is said 
that a sub-committee will be authorized 
to visit Utah and to make there an inves- 
tigation covering the whole Mormon 
question. The effect of the testimony 
already taken has convinced the commit- 
tee that the inquiry must go beyond Mr. 
Smoot’s right to a seat in the Senate.— 
Mr. Miers, the ranking member of the 
minority in the House Pensions Com- 
mittee, in the course of a speech against 
the recent executive order, which virtual- 
ly grants service pensions, estimated the 
annual cost of the order at $14,174,000, 
of which only $3,470,000 will go to pen- 
sioners now on the roll, in the form of 
increases for age. Senator Carmack has 
introduced a resolution asking the Ju- 
diciary Committee for an opinion as to 
the legality of the new order. Mr. Hoar, 
chairman of the committee, said he hoped 
the resolution would not be referred to 
that committee, as there would not, 
probably, be time at this session for an 
investigation and a report. With respect 
to the increases authorized to be made 
with the pensioner’s advancing age, the 
order appears to be in conflict with an 
existing law, which provides that “ ex- 
cept in cases of permanent specific dis- 
abilities ” the increase must be preceded 
bv and must depend upon the examining 
surgeon’s certificate establishing these 
disabilities and made under the claim for 
increase.—In the case of District Judge 
Charles Swayne, of Florida, the House 
Committee’s report, calling for impeach- 
ment, is very severe. It asserts that he 
has been harsh, tyrannical and oppres- 
sive; that he has continuously and per- 
sistently violated the laws; that he has 
fined and imprisoned members of the bar 
through ignorance or malice and without 
authority of law; that he has been guilty 
of a gross abuse of judicial power in pur- 
chasing land that was in litigation before 
him and in imprisoning attorneys who 
brought suit to clear the title of the same, 
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and in lending himself to a conspiracy to 
ruin an honest man, one Hoskins, whose 
son was driven to suicide by Swayne’s at- 
tempt unjustly to imprison him for con- 
tempt. Congress desires to adjourn by 
May ist. An impeachment trial might 
consume a month. It may be that the 
taking of testimony can be delegated to 
a committee. At all events, the Senate 
does not intend that adjournment shall 
be delayed by this case, which will proba- 
bly go over to the next session.—Senator 
Quay’s resolution calling upon the Treas- 
ury for a statement of the difference be- 
tween the gold value and the paper cur- 
rency value of payments made to the 
Delaware Indians in the years from 1862 
to 1878 has excited some alarm and was 
characterized in the Senate by Mr. Hale 
as an opening wedge for a demand for 
the difference. The statement, it is said, 
will serve as the basis of a claim. The 
claims that might be made upon such a 
foundation, Mr. Hale remarked, would 
call for hundreds of millions of dollars. 
—Inquiry concerning the postal report 
relating to the requests of Congressmen 
shows that First Assistant Wynne ob- 
jected to the use of their names, because 
they had only been doing their duty. Mr. 
Payne agreed with him; but Chairman 
Overstreet called for the entire list, and it 
was prepared for him under the direction 
of Chief Inspector Cochran.—Ex-Post- 
master General Charles Emory Smith in 
his newspaper attacks Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the Government’s special counsel, 
calling him an “ aot ennenane crank.” 


Martial law was proclaimed 
last week in two counties of 
Colorado—Las Animas, 
which includes Trinidad, where the 
coal miners have been on strike for 
several months; and San Miguel, in 
which Telluride is situated. When it 
was learned that the sixty union min- 
ers forcibly expelled from Telluride by 
the Citizens’ Alliance intended to fight 
their way back, and had obtained from 
Judge Stevens (of one of the State 
courts) an injunction restraining the 
Alliance from opposing them, the Gov- 
ernor sent troops to Telluride, where 
the local press was subjected to censor- 
ship. It was reported that 1,500 of 
the strikers at Trinidad had procured 


Labor 
Disputes 
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arms. Upon the arrival there of troops, 
on the 22d, the sale of fire arms was 
forbidden, all persons having such wea- 
pons were required to register them 
with the military authorities, and the 
publication of an Italian weekly (said 
to be an advocate of anarchy) was sup- 
pressed. The Governor and the At- 
torney-General decided that labor agi- 
tators who had come to Trinidad from 
other States should be deported. On 
the 26th, “ Mother” Jones, William 
Wardjon (of Iowa), Joseph Pagini and 
Adoiph Bartolli, editors of the sup- 
pressed weekly, were arrested, placed 
on an east bound train and ordered 
never to return to Las Animas County. 
President Moyer, of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, has been arrested, 
and is in jail at Telluride, charged with 
having desecrated the national flag by 
printing incendiary addresses on pic- 
tures of it—At the beginning of this 
week, there was no prospect of an ap- 
proaching settlement of the contro- 
versy that threatens to paralyze again 
the building industry in New York. 
The bricklayers say they will not re- 
sume work until the employers recog- 
nize the laborers’ or hod carriers’ 
union ; the employers decline to recog- 
nize this association of unskilled work- 
men. Some assert that the controversy 
is due to the influence upon the brick- 
layers of a large fire proofing company 
that has heretofore been excluded by 
the agreement between the bricklayers 
and their employers from contracting 
for the fire proof work in high build- 
ings. Nicholas Rose, a walking dele- 
gate of the laborers’ union, has been 
arrested for offering to call off the 
strike on a certain building for $250. 
Part of the money was paid to him in 
marked bills—There was enacted in 
New Jersey last week a bill forbidding 
the employment of children under 14 
years of age in factories, requiring fire 
escapes for the safety of employees and 
providing for ventilation and sanitary 
safeguards in the mills—The street 
railway strike in Waterbury, Conn., is 
recalled by the trial and conviction of 
Willis Vandemark, one of the strikers, 
who was sentenced last week to be im- 
prisoned two years for perjury. It was 
due in part to his perjured testimony 
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that the masked men who attacked a 
non-union motorman and killed a po- 
liceman escaped conviction, last year. 


& 


aa Peace appears to have 
be os a been restored on the 

ayes island of Jolo by the 
death of Pangliman Hassan, the irrecon- 
cilable chief who is said to have been the 
cause of the recent brief war. His fol- 
lowers, of whom there were at first 2,000, 
having been slain or driven to the 
swamps, he sought a hiding place. From 
this he was dislodged by dattos who sub- 
mit to American rule. He was then sur- 
rounded by General Wood’s troops and 
killed.—In Luzon, Makario Sakay, Presi- 
dent of the latest of the so-called Philip- 
pine Republics, has been killed, with fif- 
teen of his followers, by the constabulary. 
Sakay is said to have circulated a letter, 
or proclamation, after the visit of Gen- 
eral Miles to the islands, asserting that 
the latter had promised that the Demo- 
crats would give the Filipinos independ- 
ence.—At the recent provincial elections 
16 governors were re-elected and 11 de- 
feated. In Albay, Captain Betts, former- 
ly of the volunteer army, who married a 
Filipino, gives way to a native. The elec- 
tions were quietly conducted, and the 
number of protests and contests leads 
Secretary Taft to remark that the natives 
appear to be familiar with the political 
methods of our own people.—The Secre- 
tary, testifying before a Congressional] 
committee last week, said that the Fili- 
pinos were looking forward eagerly to 
the establishment of a popular legislative 
assembly. He thought that at first they 
would be disposed to legislate for the re- 
generation of mankind rather than in a 
practical way. There were no American 
investments in the islands, he said, except 
in the Manila street railways. After the 
sale and distribution of the public lands 
there would be more small farms in pro- 
portion to the population than in any 
other part of the world.—In the House 
the Senate bill restricting to American 
ships the trade between the islands and 
the States has been favorably reported. 
Secretary Taft told the committee that 
the ships thus favored would have little 
or no business unless the tariff should be 
removed or cut down to 25 per cent. of 
the Dingley rates. 


A French officer, Cap- 
tain Martin, recently 
received by mistake a 
letter addressed to a clerk in the Min- 
istry of Marine with the same name, 
arranging for a rendezvous with the 
Naval Attaché of the Japanese Lega- 
tion for the purpose of giving to the 
latter, according to previous engage- 
ment, certain confidential documents 
ou the navy. Martin was arrested and 
imprisoned, and the Japanese Naval 
Attaché, Prince Itchijo, has denied re- 
ceiving any information from him or 
having any interview with him. One 
document is reported missing at the 
Admiralty, and others may have been 
photographed. A great deal of excite- 
ment has been roused over the sus- 
pected treachery, on account of the pos- 
sibility of war in the near future with 
Japan and the similarity to the Drey- 
fus case, and the incident will be used 
as another weapon against M. Pelletan, 
the Minister of Marine, who is having 
a hard time to hold his place now 
against the charges of mismanagement 
and inefficiency in his department. It is 
claimed that the letter to Quartermaster 
Martin, which is in the hands of the po- 
lice, is signed by Prince Itchijo. Since 
M. Pelletan is a Socialist and some of his 
party are avowedly opposed to the Rus- 
sian alliance, he is the object of suspicion 
and animosity on the part of many. 


Another Dreyfus 
Case 


A great many amendments 
have been offered to the 
motion of the Government 
to prohibit teaching by the religious 
orders, but so far only two of them 
have been passed. One of them, ex- 
tending the time for the completion of 
the change from five to ten years, was 
carried by a vote of 282 to 271, against 
the wishes of the Premier, but this de- 
feat is not considered important 
enough to lead to a dissolution of the 
Cabinet. The other amendment, re- 
stricting the action of the law to 
France alone, was accepted by M. 
Combes. It was pointed out that the 
prestige of France as protector of the 
Catholics in Asia would suffer if the 
missionary schools were closed, and 
that in the English and German colo- 
nies the missionaries are very impor- 
tant factors in keeping peace and pro- 
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moting civilization. France is not so 
fortunate in her colonies in China and 
Africa as to be able to dispense with 
one of the most important instrumen- 
talities employed by her rivals. But 
it is a manfiest inconsistency that or- 
ders should be allowed to teach in the 
colonies when they are not in their na- 
tive country, and besides, it would be 
necessary to permit the continuance of 
clerical training schools in France for 
the education of missionaries. This 
makes a serious breach in the proposed 
law, one provision of which is that the 
teaching orders shall at once cease to 
admit more novices and abolish their 
novitiates. It is proposed to establish 
secular schools for the training of lay 
missionaries for China to take the 
places of the clericals. The first para- 
graph of Article I of the new law as 
passed by a vote of 318 to 231, reads as 
follows: “ Teaching of all grades and 
kinds is forbidden in France to the con- 
gregations.” Several amendments 
were offered aiming to retain for the 
religious orders the right to keep up 
the industrial and agricultural schools, 
which are in many places doing val- 
uable work, but these were all voted 
down by the usual majority. All ef- 
forts of the Opposition to embarrass 
the Government by interpellations on 
the conduct of the navy, and by forcing 
to the front other issues on which the 
Cabinet is divided, such as the national- 
ization of railroads or old age pensions, 
have been unsuccessful. It is evident 
that the bloc, the supporters of the Pre- 
mier, are determined to stand by him 
until the anti-clerical legislation is 


assed. 
P Js 


The most effective argu- 
ment yet brought against 
= the project of M. 
Combes, to force all the children into the 
secular schools, is the financial one. Urg- 
ing the importance of this factor the Op- 
position has endeavored, tho in vain, to 
have the bill referred to the budget 
(Ways and Means) Committee. Accord- 
ing to the Government estimates pre- 
sented by M. Buisson, the first cost will 
be about $13,000,000, and the annual ex- 
penditure $1,300,000. The opponents of 
the measure claim this is altogether too 
low even for present needs, and that it 
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does not provide for future increase in 
numbers nor for universal and compul- 
sory education. There are in the French 
schools now 178,522 children, of. which, 
according to the Government estimates, 
75,541 could be received into the public 
schools as they are. There would have to 
be built 351 new schools for 1,520 classes 
at an expense of $8,000,000 to receive the 
boys now taught by the friars. New 
teachers would have to be employed to 
the number of 2,442 at salaries amount- 
ing to $700,000 a year. Besides this 
there are 2,195 private girls’ schools un- 
der control of the religious orders, con- 
taining 199,329 pupils. To accommodate 
these would require the construction of 
748 new school buildings, and the hiring 
of 2,418 more instructors at an annual 
expense of $600,000. The cost of the 
schools is to be divided between the na- 
tional Government, the departments and 
the communes. Considering the immen- 


sity of the national debt and the heavy 
taxation in France, this addition to the 
expense of the general and local govern- 
ment will be very serious. 

a 


The suppression of the ob- 
structive tactics of the Op- 
position in the Hungarian 
Chamber through the force and finesse 
of Count Tisza has enabled him to put 
through bills providing for the first six 
months of the present year, and indem- 
nity for the period, May to December. 
during which the government was car- 
ried on without appropriations. It is un- 
fortunate that the method of suppress- 
ing an obstreperous minority which has 
been so successfully applied at Budapest 
cannot be used in Vienna, where obstruc- 
tion is being carried on with more than 
the usual violence and vituperation. Dr. 
von KoOrber, in his opening address to 
the Reichsrath, declared it is “ a veritable 
parliamentary city of the dead;” refer- 


The Austrian 
Parliament 


‘ring not to the condition of the members. 


who seem lively enough, but to the im- 
mense amount of unfinished business, 
which there seems no likelihood of dis- 
posing of. Besides the usual bills, there 
are some 60 important Imperial ordi- 
nances, including a bill for the relief of 
the sufferers from the Laibach earth- 
auake of 1895, awaiting action. Dr. yon 
K6rber could not be heard in his address 
to the Chamber on account of the noise 
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and cries of “ Down with Korber,” “ In- 
solence,” “ Shame,” by Czechs and Pan- 
Germanists. As a dilatory motion, Dr. 
Ryba presented an interpellation on the 
prohibition of the production at the 
Burg Theater of “ Rose Bernd,” a play 
by Gerhardt:Hauptman, by royal com- 
mand, and introduced as part of his mo- 
tion the entire play, which he insisted 
should be read in full. The President of 
the Chamber prevented this by declining 
to become responsible for this public 
reading of a prohibited play. The Czechs 
were thereupon obliged to fall back on 
more prosaic methods of obstruction, 
such as roll calls, while the Germans 
demanded that strychnine be served to 
the Opposition, and called upon the 
spectators in the galleries to break the 
heads of the Czech deputies when they 
met them in the street. 
Js 


The Russo-Japanese 
os: deinen war has inflamed the 

race antagonisms in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
there are numerous riots and disturb- 
ances, chiefly among university stu- 
dents. The “ Young Czechs ” demon- 
strate their Slavonic sympathies by 
meetings and processions, and attacks 
on the German students in streets and 
class rooms. The Czech Socialists, on 
the contrary, are meeting to denounce 
Russian autocracy, and express their 
desire for its overthrow. At Prague 
these opposing factions of the same race, 
numbering some 5,000 in each crowd, 
were kept from a street fight by the 
vigilance of the police, and later three 
companies of soldiers were called in to 
keep apart the German and Czech stu- 
dents. The university at Prague was 
forced to close. In the university at 
Agram a fight occurred between the 
Pro-Russian and Anti-Russian Serb 
and ‘Croatian students, in which a num- 
ber on both sides were wounded, and 
the police closed the streets. At Ling 
a concert by Jan Kubelik, the Czech 
violinist, was broken up by the Ger- 
mans, and the musician escaped with 
difficulty from bodily injury. In 
Vienna the stone balustrade in front 
of the university was used as a fortifi- 
cation in the*fights which occurred on 
several successive days between Ger- 
man and Czech students, numbering 
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several hundred, with the occasional 
assistance or interference of spectators, 
soldiers and police. The stone balus- 
trade was overthrown in the conflict, 
and the university was closed to pre- 
vent further wae. 


Germany, “ the land of au- 
Pah persicae thors and thinkers,” has a 

controversy on hand be- 
tween the book writing and the book buy- 
ing public on the one hand and the book 
publishers on the other that has assumed 
national proportions and enlisted the par- 
ticipation of the leading publishers and 
educators of the country. It is charged 
that the 6,000 retail dealers, generally 
known as Sortimenter, who have all 
along been excellently organized, with 
Leipzig as business headquarters, have 
quietly effected a union and organized a 
regular “trust” for their own financial 
benefit, but to the detriment of the man 
who writes and reads the books. To meet 
this combine authors and professors have 
in practically all university centers organ- 
ized “ Akademische Schutzvereine,” aca- 
demic protective associations, to repre- 
sent the interests of the book producer, 
who, according to the new arrangement 
of things, finds his honorarium grow 
beautifully less, while the selling price of 
his books has advanced considerably. 
These associations have formed a national 
society,;of which Professor Biicher, of 
the University of Leipzig, is the Presi- 
dent, and they have authorized the latter 
to publish a book, entitled “ Der Deutsche 
Buchhandel und die Wissenschaft,” in 
which the sins of the new trust are 
handled without gloves. It is charged 
that the new trust is a danger to the sci- 
entific prominence of Germany, as it dis- 
courages authorship; that it is unfair to, 
the German book buyer, as it sells to for- 
eigners at rates of ten to fifteen per cent. 
less than it does to the home trade; that it 
has advanced book prices beyond all rea- 
son, and so forth. Biicher evidently 
speaks in the name of the learned world 
of Germany, as these academic protect- 
ive societies have on their membership 
roll practically all of the main university 
men, temporary and slight opposition 
having been made only at Jena and Hei- 
delberg. Others have taken the same 
stand, notably Professor Paulssen, of 
Berlin, in a sharp attack upon the Sorti- 
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menter for entertaining no higher ideals 
than that of money gain. Quite naturally 
the book men could not remain silent un- 
der these charges, and the national 
book dealers’ organization (Deutsche 
Verlagskammer) has succeeded in enlist- 
ing the services of the veteran publisher 
and author of Strassburg, Dr. Karl 
Triibner, to represent its cause, which 
he, in connection with the President, Dr. 
Karl Fischer, of Jena, has done, in a 
special work, entitled “ Wissenschaft und 
Buchhandel.” In this volume the whole 
book publishing trade of Germany, as to 
its underlying principles and methods, is 
discussed, with the claim that higher in- 
terests than mere financial gains prevail. 
Statistics are published to show that Ger- 
man books are cheaper than those of 
England, France and the United States, 
and that the book publishers of these 
countries are greater mammon worship- 
ers than are those of Germany. Triibner 
meets the charge that the publishers are 
responsible for the phenomenal literary 
overproduction of Germany, where now 
annually more than 25,000 books leave 
the presses, by the remarkable revelation 
that only about one out of ten manu- 
scripts that are offered are accepted by 
the trade, so that the book writer and not 
the book maker is the guilty man. This 
overproduction problem is beginning to 
worry German thinkers. The editor of 
the scientific supplement of the Munich 
Allegemeine Zeitung, Dr. Oscar Bulle, 
has recently made use of his journal, the 
most influential of its kind in the country. 
to demand a restriction of this literary 
output, the bulk of which he regards as 
so much trash. Other leading periodicals 
are discussing the same problem in the 
same spirit. Not multa but multum is 
what these men demand for the publish- 
ing interests of the country. 
s 


The chief events of the 
war during the past 
week, so far as known to 
the public, were the bombardment of 
Port Arthur on March 22d, and another 
attempt to block the channel by sinking 
vessels in it on March 27th. Both at- 
tacks seem to have been practically fruit- 
less. Admiral Togo sent two flotillas of 
destroyers to Port Arthur at midnight 
on March atst, and followed in the morn- 
ing with the main fleet, consisting of six 
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battleships, six armored cruisers and six 
second and third class cruisers. Part of 
the fleet bombarded the forts; fleet and 
town of Port Arthur from Pigeon Bay, 
and part took shelter behind the ridge of 
the Lao-Teai-Shan promontory and fired 
some 200 shells at long range. The 
“ Retvizan ” replied over the crest of the 
hill, and the Russian fleet, consisting of 
five battleships and four cruisers, passed 
out of the inner harbor at 2 p.m., when 
the Japanese retired. The Russians re- 
port only five soldiers killed, and claim 
to have struck one of the battleships with 
a shell. Early in the morning of the 
27th four large fire ships, loaded with 
stone and armed with Hotchkiss guns, 
were sent, together with six torpedo 
boats, to block the entrance. Without 
waiting for support, Lieutenant Krinizki, 
commanding the torpedo boat “ Silni,” 
attacked the Japanese ships and sunk the 
foremost by destroying its bow with a 
torpedo. All four vessels went aground 
on the right of the entrance without 
blocking the channel. The ships were at 
once boarded by two Russian officers, 
who cut the electric wires which were 
arranged to set off the explosives. The 
“ Silni” fought the destroyers until the 
Russian “fleet had come out of the har- 
bor, when the Japanese withdrew. The 
“Silni” was badly damaged and run 
aground, but was successfully floated 
again at high tide.—It is still believed 
that the desire of the Japanese to close 
Port Arthur is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the landing of troops on the west- 
ern coast of Liao-Tung, and Niuchwang 
has been placed under martial law, but at 
the time of going to press there has been 
no positive proof of this movement. 
General Kuropatkin has arrived at Muk- 
den, the capital of Manchuria, where he 
has joined Admiral Alexieff.—Accord- 
ing to Russian reports the Vladivostok 
fleet is still in that port—In Korea the 
Japanese advance division is at Anju, 
which has been strongly fortified, and 
outposts at least are stationed at points 
fifteen miles nearer the Yalu. General 
Meshchenko with about 5,000 cavalry 
is south of the Yalu and harassing the 
Japanese operations. The main line of 
the Russian defenses is said to stretch 
northward for 30 miles from Fung- 
whang-ching along the highlands on the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu. 
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Leaders in the Far Eastern Conflict 


JAPANESE. 
HE Mikado of Japan, Mutsuhito, is 
54 years of age and has been on 
the throne ever since he was six- 
teen. He is a sound and active man of 
more than ordinary Japanese hight and 
weighing fully 200 pounds. His family 
has been on the throne for 2,500 years 
and he is one of the most firmly estab- 
lished-of all monarchs, the whole people 
bearing him in reverence and love. 
Much of the credit for the remarkable 


MUTSUBHITO, 
the 
Mikado 
of 
Japan 


transition from feudalism t’ mod- 
ern civilization, through which 
Japan has successfully passed, is 
directly due to him; for, tho Min- 
isters have come and ‘gone, he has 
steadily and patiently bent men and 
events to his great purpose of re- 
generation. 


The Mikado is also a very powerful 
monarch because, tho Japan is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, he has a most extensive 
power of dismissal and appointment, as 
well as the veto power. All the Japanese 
leaders in the present struggle were ap- 
pointed to their places by the Mikado. 

The Japanese Imperial family consists 
of the Empress, the Crown Prince and 
four Princesses. In case of the death of 
the Crown Prince the succession would 
pass to Higashi Fushiminomiya, a cousin 


of the Emperor, aged about 40 
years, who is now serving as 
lieutenant-commander under Ad- 
miral Togo. 

The Mikado resides in Tokyo, 
where he has a great palace, whose 
magnificent grounds have an area 
of 8 or 10 square miles. 
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Marquis Hirobumi Ito has long been 
recognized as Japan’s greatest man. He 
is a native of the province of Cho-Shin 
and is now 64 years of age. Born in 
poor circumstances, tho of the order of 
knights or warriors (the second 
highest class of Japanese), Ito 
showed such marked ability and ap- 
plication that men of his order and 
province sent him to England for 
his education. While in England 
Ito heard that Japan was about to 
resist the fleets of America, France 
and England. He hurried home in 
time to use his 


fully in dissuasion, 
representing to the 
men of hisprovince 
what he had seen 
of European and 
American power 
and arguing that 
resistance at that 
time would be sui- 
cide for Japan. 

Ito was the first 
Premier when con- 
stitutional govern- 
ment was estab- 
lished in 1888. He 
has occupied the 
same position five 
or six times since, 
and is a past mas- 
ter of the diplo- 
mat’s art, very skil- 
ful in balancing 
opposing forces 
and turning them 
to the advantage 


voice most power- [ 
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Count Taro Katsura, of the Province 
of Cho-Shin, now Premier, is one of the 
youngest of the leaders on the Japanese 
side, being only forty-seven years»of age. 
He was educated in Germany and has 

distinguished himself as a soldier. 

One of the most gallant acts of the 

Chinese-Japanese war was _per- 

formed by him when he led his 

troops of the Third Division of 

Nagoya across the Yalu River in 

face of a heavy fire, attacking Mt. 

Fusan, which was fortified. After 

the war he was appointed Governor 
of Formosa, which 
then had many tur- 
bulent elements. 
The appointment 
was probably due 
to Marquis Ito, 
and the course of 
events showed it to 
be a wise one. 
Katsura put down 
lawless Formosans 
with a strong hand 
and secured order. 
He became Pre- 
mier in I9o01 and 
concluded the Eng- 
lish alliance, con- 
cerning which he 
had to encounter - 
opposition. Pre- 
vious to the out- 
break of war with 
Russia he was un- 
popular with Jap- 
anese jingoes, they 
accusing him of 
sacrificing or im- 
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of his administra- 
tion. He has stead- 
ily opposed war, 
and the Japanese generally con- 
gratulate themselves that Ito was 

no longer Premier when the difficulty 
with Russia loomed large—else, they 
think, he would have carried conciliation 
of the Muscovite to an unprofitable 
extent. 

Marquis Ito is now the Special Envoy 
to Korea, which means that he is the 
Mikado’s representative at the scene of 
the struggle, with delicate and most ex- 
tensive Japanese, Korean, Chinese and 
Manchurian affairs on his hands. 
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periling Japanese 
interests by his 
policy of concilia- 
tion. This feeling, however, has 
entirely passed away, and Premier 
Katsura is now one of the strongest men 
in the Empire. i 
Field Marshal Marquis Aritomo 
Yamagata was educated in Japan, is 
about 66 years of age and has been a 
soldier ever since childhood. He was 


HIROBUMI ITO 


‘Premier several times, tho he is not re- 


puted a statesman. It was he who or- 
ganized the Japanese army on modern 
lines, and he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the first invading army that entered 
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Korea.: While serving in this capacity 
he disobeyed an order of the General 
Staff and was recalled, as the General 
Staff is the instrument of the Mikado, 
who is Commander-in-Chief of all Ja- 


pan’s forces afloat or ashore. The inci- 
dent ended with the rebuke, and Yama- 
_gata was soon restored to complete favor. 
He is now chairman of the Council of 
War in Tokio. 

Field Marshal Marquis Iwao Oyama, 
now chief of the General Staff in Tokio, 
was educated in Germany, while his wife 
is one-of the Japanese ladies graduated 
from Vassar College. 

During the Chinese-Japanese war 
Oyama was Commander-in-Chief of the 
second army of invasion. He captured 
Port Arthur in twenty days after the 
army landed and after one day’s assault. 

Admiral Yukio Ito, Chief of the Naval 
Board of Council, was born 60 years ago 
in the Province of Satsuma, which is 
called the Spart of Japan. In the recent 
war with China he fought some furious 
naval combats and ended by capturing 
Wei-hai-wei, where he had bottled up 
the Chinese fleet, of which eleven vessels 
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fell.into his hands. Japan began the con- 
flict with heavy odds against her on the 
sea, and the skill and boldness of Admiral 
Ito were largely responsible for her vic- 
tory there. Admiral Ito is no, relatiye.of 
Marquis Ito, and their names are spelled 
differently in Japanese. 

Vice-Admiral Heihaichiro Togo, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Japanese Navy, 
who recently showed his quality by 
smashing Russia’s Port Arthur fleet, is 
another Satsuma man, but the whole 
Japanese people delight in him as their 
boldest and most dashing sailor. It was 
he who began the war with China five 
days before the declaration by firing into 
Chinese transports that were carrying 
troops for a clearly hostile purpose, and 
it was he also who began the war with 
Russia in the same unceremonious man- 
ner. 

Togo came very near fighting Yankee 
ships while in a Hawaiian harbor ten or 
eleven years ago, before annexation of 
the islands to this country.. There was 
some persecution of the Japanese there, 
and the battleship “ Naniwa ” went to see 
about it. While she iay in the Hawaiian 
harbor a Japanese man escaped from 
prison and swam to the vessel. The 
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Hawaiian Government demanded his sur- 
render and persuaded the captain of the 
“ Boston” to support the demand. The 
captain of the “ Boston,” which was one 
of three American war ships then in the 
harbor, threatened to open fire on Togo 
if he did not release the prisoner. 

“ All right,” said Togo, “ I accept your 
challenge.” He cleared for action in an 
hour and maneuvered ready for the fray, 
but the captain of the “ Boston ” backed 
down and apologized. He was after- 
ward court-martialed and imprisoned. 

Lieut.-General Baron Gentano Kodama, 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff, was born 
57 years ago in Cho-Shin. He was a 
friend of Katsura from boyhood, and side 


VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO 
MARSHAL OYAMA 
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by side they have raced for honors. 
While the war with China prevailed he, 
as Assistant Minister of War, distin- 
guished himself greatly, having charge of 
the mobilizing and dispatching of troops. 

In 1899 he became Minister of War 
and also Governor of Formosa, but find- 
ing that the Governorship would require 
all his time, he resigned from the Minis- 
try. 

Baron Ganbei Yamamoto, Minister of 
the Navy, was born 54 years ago in Sat- 
suma and was educated in Germany. He 
is a man of-indomitable will. In 1902 a 


bill to increase the navy by six first-class 
battleships in ten years was passed after 
great opposition on the part of econo- 


ADMIRAL YUKIO ITO 
MARSHAL ARITONIO YAMAGATA 


The background of the group is a conventionalized chrysanthemum, the national symbol, as it appears 
on the Japanese coins 
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ists, including the Minister of Finance, 
who dreaded the effect of increasing the 


land tax. This was Yamamoto’s meas- 
ure. He accepted the position of Minis- 
ter of the Navy in 1901 on condition that 
Katsura would favor naval expansion. 

Lieut.-General Baron S. Terauchi, 
Assistant Chief of the General Staff, was 
born in Cho-Shu 54 years ago. He is 
one of Japan’s greatest military educa- 
tors. He rendered great service during 
the Chinese war. He was Minister of 
War in 1902, and is now a member of 
the Council of War. 

Baron Jutaro Komura, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was educated at Har- 
vard, where he studied for five years. He 
has worked his way through the Govern- 
ment service from the lowest office to the 
highest. He was Minister to China just 
before the outbreak of the war with Ja- 
pan, and left Pekin on the eve of the con- 
flict. Afterward he was Governor of the 
Liao Tung Peninsula and, still later, Min- 
ister to the United States and then to 
Russia, from whence he was recalled and 


sent to China at the time of the Boxer 
outbreak. He advised the Chinese Em- 
peror and Empress against flight, and had 
much to do with smoothing over their 
difficulties and securing their return to 
Pekin. 

RUSSIAN. 

Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, 
who succeeded his father, Alexander ITI, 
in 1894, is a mild young man of 35 years. 
He is an excellent linguist and musician, 
a sentimentalist and lover of peace, ap- 
parently out of keeping with the storm- 
clad throne of Ivan the Terrible. At the 
same time the Czar is not lacking in en- 
ergy. In 1891, during the great famine, 
he asked to be made President of the 
Committee of Succor, and as such was 
very active. The International Court of 
Arbitration established at The Hague was 
his idea, and his also was the proposal 
that all the great Powers should confer 
for the preservation of the general peace 
by disarmament. 

The present war with Japan is un- 
doubtedly a great cause of sorrow to the 
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Czar, who, tho nominally an autocrat, 
was quite powerless to avert it, being in 
the hands of a powerful bureaucracy and 
swept along on the currents of precedent 
and excited national feeling. 

Admiral Ivogeny Ivanovitch Alexieff, 
whose steady aggressions in the Far East 
—all the while that Russia was protesting 
the peacefulness of her intentions— 
brought on the war with Japan, has long 
been one of the great figures in and about 
the present theater of war. He com- 
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tack on the Russian fleet found it and the 
warlike Alexieff utterly unprepared to 
fight. 

The hopes of all patriotic Russians are 
at this time depending more upon Alexei 
Nicolaevitch Kuropatkin than on any 
other man in the empire. He is General 
in command of all the forces now gather- 
ing in Manchuria to fight the Japanese, 
and his departure from St. Petersburg 
for the seat of war occasioned extraordi- 
nary demonstrations of war enthusiasm 














General Kuropatkin and a Group of His Officers.— The General appears at the right of picture 


manded Russia’s Seaton in the Yellow 
Seas and never failed, in case of any con- 
troversy, to show himself arbitrary and 
overbearing. He led in the movement. to 
rob Japan of the fruits of victory after 
her war with China, and has ever since 
been held in supreme detestation by the 
Japanese. 

Alexieff played a prominent part in 
suppressing the Boxer “insurrection, in 
the occupation of Pekin by the allies, and 
in the reconstruction of Manchuria. 

His qualities were supposed to include 
a rare combination of military and ad- 
ministrative gifts, and the whole world 
was astounded when the first Japanese at- 


and loyalty, which in so many cases took 
the form of presenting the General with 
amulets, charms and ikons that he went 
to the front with a whole carload of these 
extraordinary weapons. 

Kuropatkin was born of noble family 
on March 17th, 1848, in the government 
of Pskoff. He graduated from the Infan- 
try Military School and has been a sol- 
dier all his life. He was Governor of the 
Trans-Caspian district and commander 
of the troops there during 1890-98, and 
head of the Ministry of War, 1898. Pre- 
vious to this he had seen much fighting 
in various fields. He was twice wounded 
when he stormed Geok-Tepe in command 











ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF 


of the main detachment. A lengthy and 
very interesting character sketch of him 
was printed in THE INDEPENDENT two 
weeks ago by Josiah Flynt. 


GENERAL STESSEL 
In command of Garrison at Port Arthur 


VICE-ADMIRAL S. MAKAROFF 


Vice-Admiral Makaroff, who was re- 
cently appointed to the command of all 


that remains of Russia’s navy in the Far 
East, seems to have put new heart into 
the Russian sailors under him. Up to the 


GENERAL SAHAROFF 
Russian Minister of War 
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time of his assuming direction the Rus- 
sian warships crouched shivering under 
the guns of Port Arthur, waiting the re- 
newal of Japanese intermittent attack, 
and, when it came, spluttering back in a 
blind, hysterical and ineffectual way. 

In place of this Makaroff has actually 
assumed the offensive. On the night of 
March 1oth he sent six of the Russian 
torpedo boats to sea to look for Japanese 
warships. These met the enemy and 
maintained a hot fight, each side losing 
one torpedo boat. 

When Makaroff saw the Russian tor- 
pedo boat foundering he gallantly went 
out with two cruisers to face the entire 
Japanese fleet. But he was too late to 
be of any assistance and retreated. 

Makaroff’s report of this action says 
that the crews of all the Russian ships 
engaged gave proof of remarkable cool- 
ness in action. He continues: “ The 
damage to our vessels was insignificant 
and they are again ready for battle.” 

Under Makaroff Russia may yet dis- 
pute Japan’s sea supremacy. 

Lieutenant-General Linevitch, Com- 
mander of the first Siberian Army Corps, 
is one of Russia’s most distinguished sol- 
diers. He served in the Caucasus from 
1859 till 1864, and distinguished himself 
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in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
Like Kuropatkin, he was there severely 
wounded. Linevitch was in command of 
the Russian Province of Ussuria, north 
of Korea, for a number of years succeed- 
ing 1895. During the Boxer outbreak of 
1900 his intervention saved a company 
of English soldiers from destruction. 
After the Boxer outbreak he received the 
cross of St. George of the third class, 
which is only given for distinguished per- 
sonal valor. 

General Zassulich, who commands the 
Second Siberian Army Corps, is a man 
of great personal bravery. He fought 
with distinction throughout the Russo- 
Turkish war and was there severely 
wounded. He has been decorated with 
the cross of St. George, and was pre- 
sented with a gold sword in recognition 
of his persona} bravery and valuable 
services. His headquarters are at Kha- 
barovka, to which the railroad runs north 
along the Amur River from Vladivostok, 
and to which steamboats come eastward 
from Lake Baikal. If the Manchurian 
Railroad is cut by the Japanese, Kha- 
barovka, having the remaining western 
communications, will immediately as- 
sume great importance. 
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Gethsemane 


BY MINNIE FERRIS; HAUENSTEIN 


Acép and gnarléd olives bend o’er Him, 
Oh! the shadows deep and the mystery! 
Oh! the garden drear and the Crosses three! 


Kind solace pour from every branch and limb; 
His cup of anguish to the bitter brim 
O’erflows; beneath Iscariot’s perfidy, 

And cowering Peter’s sin, spent hopelessly 

He gropes and suffers ’mid the wood-paths dim, 
And cries, “ Am I alone? No outstretched hand 
To give me succor that I grief withstand? ” 
Oh! faithless, slumbrous, unaccounting friends 
Small peace your presence to the Master lends. 


Oh! the shadows deep and the mystery! 


Oh! the garden drear and the Crosses three! 
Burrato, N, Y. 





Along the Yalu River 


BY MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM 


(Mrs. Hamm has traveled extensively throughout Japan, 
her present article is based on personal observation. 


China and Korea, and 
She is the author of several books 


on the Far Hast, including “ Korean Journeys.’’—EDITor.] 


HE frontier of Korea: and Man- 
churia, running zigzag three hun- 
dred miles through lofty moun- 

tains southwesterly to the sea, the Yalu 
River, has been an ancient center of mili- 
tary dispute. The conscientious his- 
torians of China will tell you just what 
wars were waged in this territory a few 
thousand years back. Ten years ago the 
Japanese annihilated the Chinese navy in 
the broad mouth of the river and on land 
swept the enemy across in their victori- 
ous progress to Port Arthur and Niu- 
chwang. To-day the Russian bear and 
the sacred tortoise of Japan (a swift, new- 
fangled reptile) confront each other on 
this watery border. The naval drama 
having been played out, this appears to 
be the firing line of the two hostile na- 
tions. It is certain that Japan, with a 
fine line of communications to her home 
base by sea and a newly built railroad 
from Fusan to Seoul, will not fall back. 
She has an intimate knowledge of the 
country from a strategic standpoint, the 
mountains are in her favor, and she has 
the benefit of many Japanese colonies 
thereabouts, established since 1894. It is 
hard to imagine the tortoise turning tail 


under these conditions, even if natural 
valor were not sufficient. On the other 
hand, Russia, if she cannot hold back or 
crush the enemy here, runs the risk of 
being driven from fertile Manchuria to 
the bleak regions beyond the Amur. At 
this time Port Arthur is supposed to be 
practically abandoned and the Russian 
headquarters at Harbin, four hundred 
miles from the Yalu. They possess the 
advantages of their railway system, colo- 
nies, military camps and a good knowl- 
edge of the region north of the river. It 
seems hardly possible for them to at- 
tempt a repetition of the strategy of 
1812, enticing the enemy into a desolate 
interior. That would mean ruin to the 
Russians themselves, for the farther 
north they go the less there is for them 
to live upon. 

Liu Ming Chuan, the Chinese General, 
in memorializing the throne anent Slavic 
aggression, said that “ Russian mouths 
were watering for the Yalu provinces,” 
provisions for their colonists, mine and 
railway workers being derived thence 
and transported over seven hundred 
miles to the place of need. 

The Trans-Manchurian Railway, of 














Scene Along the Yalu River.—Border between the Liao Country and Korea 
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which Harbin on the main line is the 
heart, has the following tracks: Kaida- 
lovo to Nagadan, two hundred and 
eighty miles; thence to Harbin, six hun- 
dred and two miles; thence to Pogra- 
nitza, three hundred and forty miles; 
thence to Vladivostok, one hundred and 
forty miles. The branch line consists 
of these tracks: Harbin to Niuchwang, 
four hundred and eight miles; thence to 
Port Arthur, two hundred miles, and 
Harbin to Pekin, eight hundred and 
eighty miles. Harbin is on the Sungari 
River, where the Manchurian 
branch of the railroad overlaps the 
Chinese branch. A missionary just 
returned from there says that the 

land for miles around has been 
secured to Russia, so that there 

is no possibility of foreigners 

taking any part in the new 

colony. Nevertheless, the Jap- 

anese Government has knowl- 

edge of a Japanese population 

there of five hundred, and re- 

cently their spies have reached 

home with complete maps 

of the city and its outskirts. 


Harbin grew to a commer- 


cial city from a _ military 
camp. The Russian Jews, 
who have furnished much of 
the capital for its commerce, are 
reported to disapprove of the war 
and cannot be counted upon to help 
it financially. 

A former British attaché 
to the Legation at Pekin 
says of the railway around 
Harbin that the track is 
roughly laid and the line 


not a first-class piece Of xorean woman at Ping Yang 
in Japanese Winter Costume 


construction. Most of the 
rails, sleepers, girders, lo- 
comotives and corrugated iron plant 
came from the United States, the rest 
of the rolling stock being Russian. 
Thé traveler notices in Harbin the fine 
railway offices, the bank, public garden, 
churches, shops, and for nearly two miles 
along, the Sungari wharves and work- 
shops; which can be put to good use in 
time of war. Taken as a whole, the 
Trans-Siberian and its branches, that 
must be used for transporting troops to 
the center of war, seem incapable of fur- 
nishing complete supplies for a large 
force; moreover, it is badly guarded at 
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many places, and at the mercy of the 
Japanese, who have worked upon it in 
coolie disguise. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to fight upon the frontier. 

The country around the Yalu is mostly 
covered by forests. Its tributary rivers 
abound in all kinds of fish—carp, pike 
and salmon, as well as other species. It 
is a pleasure ground for the hunters of 
both the Manchurian and Korean bor- 
ders, wolves, bears, tigers and deer being 
found. Pheasants, crows, pigeons, thrush 
and grouse have been shot by them. 

If you happen to come across the 
sportsmen from Phyong-ando, their 
picturesque attire will add to the 
scene and be long remembered. 
Their outfits, besides curious tiger 

bows and some new-fangled 

shooting irons, consist of suits of 
feathers or furs. -The bear 
hunter disguises himself as a 
bear; the deer-slayer dons a 
pair of antlers. They are 
skilled in forest craft and imi- 
tate the cries of the prey they 
seek. The tiger is the only 
beast they fear, but they 
hunt him in parties, and, if 
success crown their efforts, 
take his carcass home and 
worship it in the form of rugs 
hung upon the walls of their huts. 

The climate is warm in summer, 
reaching 90 degrees Fahr., and cold 

in winter, falling sometimes 
20 degrees below zero. 
Rivers are occasionally 
frozen from the last of 
November until the 1st of 
May. The ground is filled 
with frost for ten feet 
during the ‘coldest 
months. 

The Yalu River takes its name from a 
word meaning “ duck’s head,” on ac- 
count of the clear color of the water. 
Emptying into the Korean Bay, it has a 
great mouth twenty miles long and three 


-or four wide. With its many tributaries, 


the ‘river is an important highway of 
commerce. Rafts of timber are floated 
down from the interior forests,“and. for- 
merlythe Pekin district depended entirely 
for its timber from this source. Other 
articles of transport are hides, cotton 
cloth, oil paper, béche-de-mer and gin- 


seng. The junks carry the brass work- 
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Scene in An-Tung, Opposite Wi Ju 


ers and miners up and down the stream; 
Russian freighters convey food and rail- 
road supplies for inhabitants on the 
Manchurian side; Japanese gunboats 
constitute a patrol; the Chinese-Moslem 
and Korean sampans attend to smaller 
traffic. 

Up in the mountains, from five to ten 
thousand feet in hight, the great vulture 
soars after its prey, and the wolves and 
bears enjoy almost primeval solitude. 
From here in olden times came part of 
the quota of two thousand four hundred 
stags furnished each year to the Emperor 
of China, who deigned to tickle his pal- 
ate with the choice morsels of the tails. 
Comparisons might be made with the 
peacocks’ hearts affected by Roman Em- 
perors. 

On the Liao-tung side of the river lies 
the town of An-tung and on the Korean 
bank Wi Ju. The Manchurian atmos- 
phere still clings to An-tung, tho Rus- 
sian influence is felt everywhere. Man- 
chu is spoken and the people take kindly 
to Christianity. The Antungese origi- 
nally came from the Long White Moun- 
tains, and from their numbers have been 
drawn from time immemorial legions for 
the famous “ Eight Banners,” the most 


important division of the Chinese army. 
Like other Manchurians, they do not 
bind the feet of women, and the fair sex 
have more liberty here than in Korea. 
They are mostly Buddhists, but they also 
cherish an older faith, a sort of spiritual- 
ism, in which the Fairy Fox plays a large 


part. The houses are mud-walled and 
have tent-like roofs. The Kang is used 
for heating, as in the Hermit kingdom. 
It is believed that the Russians have con- 
siderably improved the old fortifications 
and massed ten or twelve thousand sol- 
diers here. 

As one approaches Wi Ju he is im- 
pressed with its quaintness and indi- 
viduality, even among Korean cities. It 
is the capital of the Province of Phyong- 
an and crowns a rising hill on the east 
bank of the Yalu. Fields, meadows and 
woodlands surround it, and the native 
name, “The City of the Spirit of the 
Hills,” seems quite appropriate. A high 
granite wall, surmounted by watch tow- 
ers, incloses it. Within the walls the 
bright tiled roofs of dwellings and tem- 
ples glitter in the sunlight against a back- 
ground of trees. Toward the south are 
the Be-ng-ma Mountains, with their 
famous gorges, ravines and valleys, while 
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to the east and northeast rise the Gum- 
gan range, within whose mysterious 
walls are ancient Buddhist and Taoist 
temples, nunneries and monasteries. 
The city is reported to have eighteen 
thousand homes, and has for years been 
an important commercial and _ political 
community. Its position on the high 
road or Royal Way to Pekin has given 
it a history not altogether bloodless. A 
squire-noble, old and bearded, naively 
said: ° 

“We of Wi Ju have become used to 
change and war. Every generation sees 
some strange people sweep over us.” 

In the old years hostile armies occu- 
pied it—Tartar, Chinese, Mongol, Man- 
chu, Japanese. Through it embassies 
passed to Pekin to deliver tribute, and 
tradesmen halted on the way to the an- 
nual industrial fairs held on the borders. 
Up to recent times, when natives trav- 
eled through Manchuria by passport, it 
was the only outlet on the northwestern 
frontier by which they could enter China. 
The Chinese were forbidden to come into 
Korea, even by the Great Gate, save 
when accompanying state missions. 

Much missionary blood has been shed 
here, the early Roman Catholics giving 
their lives in the attempt to enter the 
country in disguise. The inhabitants are 
Koreans, Manchus, Chinese Tartar tribes 
and a few Japanese. Like all the peoples 
of the Yalu, the natives more nearly re- 
semble Westerners than either Chinese or 
Japanese. Tall, strongly knit and of con- 
siderable spirit, the men average five feet 
seven inches in hight, while the women 
are five feet two inches. High cheek 
bones, a whitish ecru skin, large dark 
eyes, gray or brown, very slightly slant- 
ing and wide apart, heavy eyelashes, me- 
dium-sized noses, almost snub, are chief 
characteristics. In Wi Ju, however, can 
be seen the blond and red-haired type 
quite uncommon elsewhere in the king- 
dom. 

Girls and boys wear their hair parted 
in the middle and in long braids. Mar- 
ried women brush their locks up from 
the face and build them into fantastic 
birds’ wing and tiger claw shapes; mar- 
ried men oil and glue their strands into 
miniature pagodas on the crown of the 
head. There are class distinctions—the 
niang-pan, or nobility; civic, or mer- 


chants ; people, or villagers; farmers and 
fishermen; the hated, or butchers and 
leather workers; the slaves and the 
priests. Yet, with all these, the people 
will not tolerate the levying of unjust 
taxes and burdens practiced by the nobles 
of the south. One sees signs all about 
the Yalu concerning the fate of the: Ni- 
ang-pan, who press the people beyond 
what they deem right. 

Up the river from Wi Ju are the set- 
tlements of Chang Song, Pyokdong, 
Chho-san, called the Beehive, the center 
of the honey industry; Wi Won, On- 
dong and Cha-song. Smuggling is seri- 
ously punished in this territory, behead- 
ing being the usual sentence. Ancient 
pencils of hare-hair are found here, and 
ink made from pine soot. 

While Mohammedans and Buddhists 
have made small numbers of converts, a 
sort of devil worship is the principal 
faith. Devils are supposed to be the 
cause of all evil and disease, and the 
devil-doctor, or sorcerer, is in great de- 
mand to drive away the spirits of dark- 
ness. The educated classes imitate the 
Chinese Confucianists and make ances- 
tral worship their religion. Christianity, 
from late reports, is well received by the 
people, and there certainly seems to be 
a great field for it. That the younger 
men possess ambition is proven by the 
number of pilgrim scholars, bound for 
the examinations at the capital, met with 
on the imperial highway. There are 
three degrees fitting students for public 
office. The highest prepares him for the 
King’s immediate household, the second 
for government in the Provinces, and the 
third for places in the bureaus. The 
learned form a class by themselves and 
seldom intermarry with others. 

In Phyong-An province, bordering the 
Yalu, which has a northern and south- 
ern division, many Government offices 
are hereditary. The highest degree con- 
fers no Government position upon 
Northern Phyong-An. The sacred city 
of this province, Ping Yang, on the Ya- 
tong River, was the best defended point 
in the Chinese-Japanese war, and these 
defenses will no doubt be used by the 
men of Dai Nippon, who now command 
this stronghold against the Russians. 
The walls are of heavy white stone and 
bear evidences of many wars. The Sunjo 
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gap commemorates the heroic escape in 
the fifteenth century of the King from 
the victorious Japanese Daimio. In an 
outlying district are the ruins of King 
Kitja’s palace and the tombs of the royal 
familiés. This was once the scene of 
court grandeur, victorious pageants and 
festivals. 

Altho Ping Yang has grown indus- 
trially since 1894, it is still far behind 
Seoul, Fusan and other cities to the 
south. If you enter it on tomb-cleaning 
day you will take part in one of its great- 
est fétes. In fact, mourning seems to be 
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bright characters representing old prov- 
erbs or prayers. The walls are often 
plastered with a beautiful terra cotta 
mixture, which gives a rich tone and 
matches the great jars that stand in the 
four corners. Tiger, dog and bear skins 
cover the floors. The rooms are lighted 
by fantastic-shaped wicks floating in oil, 
stately candlesticks or Chinese lanterns. 
The family eat from a sang on the floor, 
men and women being separated. The 
tablecloths are of cotton paper, with gro- 
tesque designs. Chopsticks and spoons 
are used. The dishes are queer in shape 
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A Chinese Execution in the Yalu Region, Manchu on Horseback 


its supremest recreation. Some so-called 
foreign-devil houses have been built 
within the last five years, but the old 
homes make up the majority of abiding 
places. They are of wood, stone or mud, 
with roofed gateway and smaller house 
in the first wall; a compound and second 
walt with covered way leading into a se- 
ries of compounds and houses, the num- 
ber ranging to suit the purse of the 
owner. The floors are raised a foot or 
two; and into this space passes smoke 
from a fire in the cook house. The 
smoke is carried through to a flue and 
passes out of a chimney built up the side 
of the dwelling. The interior is parti- 
tioned off into rooms. The windows are 
of oil paper, and over the top are banners, 
resembling those seen in China, with 


and pattern, but prove the assertion that 
Japan got her art of porcelain decoration 


from the Koreans. Beautiful old chests, 
ornamented in silver and brass, stand 
about the room, filled with treasures in 
china and porcelain, that are used for 
funerals, weddings and such family re- 
unions. 

The bill of fare is not as unpleasant 
as in some isolated countries. It may in- 
clude dried fish soused in vinegar and 
ginseng, chicken, beef, pork, venison, 
beans, rice, maize, mochi, kimchi—a na- 
tional dish made of turnips, chillies and 
dried fish—tairi, pears and grapes. 

As you pass on from Ping Yang to- 
ward the seat of Government, Seoul, you 
may hear the native soldiery giving or- 
ders in Russian. This brings back forci- 
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bly the subtle Muscovite influence, for to the army of Korea—five thousand 


just after the war of 1894 the Great Bear 


men at the capital and some two thou- 


presented rifles and a Russian drillmaster sand in the provinces. 


New York City. 


Chinese Soldiers Who Took Part in the Battle of Ping Yang in the Chino-Japanese War 
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An Easter Child 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


T was Easter Sunday, and blustering, 
nipping weather in that northern 
harbor. Captain Pike, honest mari- 

ner, had been dragged from his vigil in 
the frozen gafden, by the doctor. “Cheer 
up, my lad,” said the old doctor. “ They 
are both as safe and happy as you and 
I. She'll be seeing the mermaids and 
the fairies, will that new daughter of 
yours ; and there is no saying what other 
fine things, considering it’s Easter Sun- 
day, and that she was born with a caul 
over her face.” 

“ She’ll be lucky in love, too,” said the 
captain. “ At least, that’s what folks say 
along the coast.” 

A model of Pike’s barquentine stood 
on the shelf above the hearth, supported 
by two branches of coral. A sea porcu- 
pine hung from the ceiling. On the walls 
were pictures of ships, barques, schoon- 
ers and all manner of craft, all under 
full sail, ploughing the blue and white 
seas of lavishly daubed paint. The cap- 
tain looked about him at these familiar 
objects as if he had never seen them be- 
fore. The doctor seated himself in the 
most comfortable chair in the room and 
sighed contentedly. With his glass at 
his elbow he talked about politics, trade 


and human nature, and’ his host made 
absent-minded replies, and fidgeted in his 
chair. The broad smile on his tanned 
face denoted nothing of understanding. 
What were trade and politics to. him? 
The price of fish meant no more to him 
then than the rental of detached villas in 
Clapham. He grinned, and forgot his 
liquor, and kept an expectant eye on the 
door. Presently it was opened by a mid- 
dle aged woman in a gray stuff gown. 

“She wants to see you, Cap'n,” she 
said. Pike, for all his size, went past the 
nurse and up the stairs like a bird. 

* * * * * 

The years passed. Captain Pipe pros- 
pered. The Easter child grew through 
childhood to dainty girlhood, and Archi- 
bald Duff came to the harbor. He came 
with Pike, in Pike’s own vessel, as mate. 
He had been shipped in Demarara, where 
the former mate had died of fever. He 
did not look like a “ shell-back.” His 
figure was slender, and not much above 
the medium hight. His face was dark 
and clean shaved (if' indeed, it required 
the razor) and his manners were 
as delightful as those of a well-bred 
woman. He was hardly out of his teens, 
but he held a master’s certificate, and, as 
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Pike himself confessed, knew more of 
navigation and seamanship than any 
other man aboard the “ Flying Wave.” 
He was evidently a gentleman, born and 
bred; a wearer of fine linen, and a user 
of clean language, but even Pike knew 
nothing of his people or his past. He 
came to the harbor in the “ Flying 
Wave,” and when all was made snug 
aboard he ascended to the white cottage 
above the village, to take tea with the 
skipper. Twilight was falling by then. 
At the narrow gate of the garden he 
turned, like a good sailor, and looked 
toward the harbor, to see if the light was 
in the fore-rigging of the barquentine. 
Facing the cottage again, he found Pike 
waiting at the open door to welcome him. 
A ruddy light glowed behind the stalwart 
shoulders. The mate’s heart warmed 
with more of happiness than it known 
for a twelve-month. 

Duff had often heard of Margaret 
from her father. Her praises had been 
sung on many a white night in the 
tropics, during the moon-lit watches when 
the skipper could not keep to his berth. 
He had shown polite interest, but down 
in his heart had smiled at the foolishness 
of a doting parent. Now he met her 
in the fire-lit sitting room, into which 
Mrs. Pike and the captain had led him 
from the lighted entrance. As she came 
toward him, her face in shadow, and the 
light on her hair, he wondered for a 
moment if some dream-wave had washed 
him back to those lost days. The clasp 
of her hand was firm and comforting. 
Her greeting was—well, the words were 
commonplace enough. It was the voice 
that set his hard hand trembling like a 
coward’s. He saw that, tho so young, 
she was as tall as most women. He 
could not see her face distinctly in the 
fitful light, but it came to him that this 
Easter child, this sailor’s wonder and 
boast, was no village simperer. It seemed 
an age to him since he had been in the 
same room with a girl like this. 

The brass cabin lamp was lighted, and, 
while the two sailors and Mrs. Pike sat 
and talked, Margaret laid the cloth and 
got out the blue and white china. Then 
a shapeless servant brought in the dishes 
from the kitchen, and the mate blushed 
at the sight of her, for such as she was 
he had expected to find the captain’s 
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daughter. During the meal he for 

many bitter and mean things. The china 
felt dainty and familiar to his hand. The 
cloth was white and spotless. Two sil- 
ver candlesticks stood among the shells 
and corals on the mantelpiece, one on 
either side of the cherished model of the 
“Flying Wave.” The rugs were thick 
under foot. The sideboard, of choicest 
mahogany, caught the light like a pool 
of brown water. The mate looked about 
him and across at the girl, and decided, 
without thinking about it, that life was 
still a desirable enterprise. He talked, 
and as the woman and girl listened with 
sympathy and interest, Pike looked on in 
wonder. The quick smile, the attitude of 
courteous deference, the well chosen 
words,—all had been half seen and partly 
suspected by the captain, and now flow- 
ered before him unrestrained. Quietly 
attentive, with his gaze shifting kindly 
from face to face of the three, he learned 
more of his mate’s thoughts and past life 
in twenty minutes than he had during the 
whole voyage up from Demarara. He 


noticed the light in the gray eyes of his 


Easter child, softening and brightening 
their grave regard of the stranger. He 
watched his wife’s comely face, touched 
with an eagerness that brought him no 
pang of jealousy. His eyes dwelt upon 
Duff. This was his quiet, fair-spoken 
messmate sure enough, but how changed. 
Across the befiddled table of the “ Fly- 
ing Wave” his talk had been sociable 
enough, but all of the ship, the day’s 
work, and the moods of the sea. The 
cheer of the cottage room and the at- 
tention of the women seemed to have 
thawed his quiet reserve, and he talked 
about people, and places, and.told stories 
of the days of his early youth at an Eng- 
lish school. Pike had never heard that 
he was from one of the big public schools 
—those institutions that stand so for re- 
spectability, even in the colonies. He 
might have guessed it, he thought. 
“Where did you pick up your naviga- 
tion?” he asked, without preamble. 
Duff turned toward him, and a shadow 
of pain stilled the merriment of his eyes 
and mouth. Silence held the little com- 
pany for a couple of heart-beats. The 
young girl, wondering at the change, 
turned startled eyes upon her father, 
Then Duff laughed. 


+ 
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“ Did it seem that sort of navigation— 
the kind one would pick up?” he asked, 
smiling somewhat pensively at the cap- 
tain. 

“ Never met with better, my lad,” re- 
plied Pike, “and I put the question out 
of idle curiosity. You see, tho good men 
and capable seamen have sailed mate 
with me before now, you’re the first— 
well, you’re the first of your kind.” 

A flood of color crept over the young 
man’s dark cheeks, and he leaned to- 
ward his hostess. “I should have told 
the captain before, perhaps, I was trained 
in Her Majesty’s Navy,” he said. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Last year, in April, the firm of Duff 
and Delancey, in Kingston, was crowded 
out—ruined—crushed by a lot of—” 

Pike got out of his chair. “ I know it,” 
he cried. “ The straightest people in the 
islands, were Duff and Delancey. And 
Old Duff — that wouldn’t be your 
father?” 

“My grandfather. He died worth six 
pounds odd,” remarked the mate, quiet- 
ly. 

“T knew you for a gentleman first 
time I sighted you,” cried the captain, 
“and a fool I was not to guess the rest. 
The navy! Lord, I might have known 
it, the way you made those men jump, 
and just staring a bit, where I’d be swear- 
ing like a Gloucester skipper.” He 
looked at his wife with a deny-it-if-you- 
can glance, and slapped his big hands 
on the table in front of him. Duff’s eyes 
met Margaret’s. Her’s were bright with 
sympathy. In his shone merriment—or 
was it tears? 

“T have heard of lovers being parted,” 
he said, whimsically, “and read lots of 
verses about the pain of it, but a year 
ago, when Fate, in the garb of poverty, 
tore me from the navy, a lover’s trou- 
bles did not seem worth reading about 
any more.” 

“T believe you, Mr. Duff,” said Pike. 
“tho I’ve never tasted the navy, and 
tho I know that lovers’ troubles—just 
little jib-fulls of dirty weather in those 
latitudes—are bad things.” He looked 
at his wife, and she, remembering some 
incident of their early courtship, smiled 
very tenderly and nodded her head. 

By this time the sudden shadow had 
entirely cleared from the younger mari- 
ner’s face.. 


“One requires a little pocket money 
in the navy even in a second-class cruiser 
on the North Atlantic station,” he said, 
lightly, “ so when the supply gave out I 
got my master’s ticket for luck and then 
tried gold digging in Demarara. That 
is what I was doing up to the time I 
joined the ‘ Flying Wave.’” Then he 
returned to the description of a cricket 
match, in which he had taken part at the 
age of twelve, and the three felt that, for 
the time being, at least, the subject of his 
change of life was not for general con- 
versation. Pike returned to his medita- 
tions and kindly survey of the table; his 
wife poured herself another cup of tea 
and Margaret’s eyes recovered their 
normal expression. 

The “Flying. Wave” was _ without 
freight for two months. Archie Duff 
remained all that time in Staysail Har- 
bor, for he intended sailing the next voy- 
age with Captain Pike; and in the mean- 
time he found the little village exactly 
suited to his mind. It was out of the 
world he had known—so far out that 
not so much as an echo of its jeers and 
laughter reached him. It was a good 
place in which to read, and dream, and 
save one’s money. The sea was at his 
door, and without that the fairest place 
on earth would have been a desert to him. 
It contained three people whom he looked 
upon as very dear friends, and several 
hundred kindly fishers and seafarers, who 
were picturesque,and who did not disturb 
him. A few miles to the north ran a 
brown trout brook, where a well-cast 
fly seldom lit unheeded. The barrens 
behind the village often lured him inland 
for miles. He lived, for those eight 
weeks, with the Pikes, and sometimes 
the captain and Margaret accompanied 
him on his rambles, and sometimes Mar- 
garet alone. Margaret owned a sail- 
boat which she managed with fearless- 
ness and skill that awed the women of 
the village, and in this little craft she and 
Duff often sailed for miles along the 
coast. The boat was an open skiff, with 
lavishly tarred sides and _ battered 
thwarts, dnd a tanned mainsail and jib. 
She sailed well, and, if need were, could 
be rowed easily. She carried a home- 
made grappling anchor in the bow—a 
queer looking creation of stone and wood. 
In spite of her looks she was always 
kept in a seaworthy condition, with 
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sheets and halyards to be trusted, sound 
spars and a sure helm. Margaret de- 
lighted in these coastwise cruises. With 
the red sail tight in the wind and a bit 
of head on the sea, and with Duff mind- 
ing the sheet, the rugged coast seemed 
to her the Coast of Dream, and in every 
narrow coast she looked to see a mer- 
maid flashing white shoulders and 
golden hair amid the spray. If the wind 
were easy Duff would read aloud,—he 
had brought many books with him out of 
his lost past. Sometimes it was Malory’s 
* Morte D’Arthur,” and listening, Mar- 
garet wondered if the gentle knight, Sir 
Dinaden, might not have had eyes and 
chin such as this sailor lad’s. Often it 
was verse that he read, and that was al- 
ways modern, and held the girl’s atten- 
tion like an enchantment. How some of 
these strangers had caught the spirit of 
the morning and the sea, as she had 
known it all her short life. 

Word came to Pike to work the “ Fly- 
ing Wave” around to St. John’s, and 
there take in seal and whale oil for Eng- 
land. Margaret heard of it with admira- 
bly concealed dismay ; Duff, with hidden 
delight. He wanted a few new books and 
some clothes. A week in town would 
not come amiss after all the months of 
orderly quiet. He had spent a Christmas 
week in London, when he was a small 
boy at school, and now the memories of 
it grabbed at his heart. He had then 
had, much against his wishes, a respecta- 
ble middle aged uncle for guide; but as 
it was not at all likely that the uncle 
would offer his services again, he ex- 
pected to have even a livelier (if not a 
better) time on the next occasion. This 
mood did not last long, however. He 
began to wonder if even London would 
look as enchanting to the mate of a bar- 
quentine as it had to the eleven-year-old 
kid from school. He wondered about the 
doors that had been opened to the school 
boy and the respectable uncle—would 
they swing as easily to the hand of the 
poor merchant marine? He doubted it. 
Then the thought of leaving the snug 
white cottage, the coastwise trips in the 
skiff and the peaceful oblivion of the 
trout brook pricked him with regrets. 
He would niiss Margaret, too. It came 
to him that she had rather unusual eyes, 
and a voice not to be forgotten in a 
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hurry, even by a sailor, and that she had 
always proved herself what he called 
“a good sort.” 

The “ Flying Wave,” was ready, and 
the mate had a day’s grace. Early in the 
morning, before breakfast, he went down 
to the little float and overhauled the 
sheets and halyards of the skiff. By 
eight o’clock, with the sun like white 
fire on the water and the cliffs warm and 
purple, the little craft won out of the 
narrow harbor and skimmed northward. 
Duff and the girl sat aft, side by side. 
Her hair, usually worn in a long braid, 
was coiled under her cap, for a blowing 
braid a yard in length is sometimes in 
the way when dodging a jibing boom. 
Duff saw in her eyes shadows, and a soft- 
ening of light, before unnoticed. When 
her hand touched his on the tiller, as it 
had done maybe a dozen times on former 
occasions, he felt a new pleasure and an 
unusual confusion. A man who has had 
his training in the gun room of a British 
war ship is not easily confused. He fell 
into a gentle, attentive silence, and Mar- 
garet, with rare color in her cheeks, 
laughed and talked. Thus they made a 
mile or so, skirting the coast with a shift- 
ing wind. On the port beam the purple 
and brown cliffs unfolded, and spray- 
edged coves opened and closed to their 
view. Starboard flashed the green water, 
traced with wave heads; and farther 
seaward the blue deep, partially silvered 
by the sun, glinted out to an uneasy 
horizon. 

The wind strengthened, and shifting 
a point or two, held roaring upon the 
coast. Duff reefed the mainsail and 
stowed the jib. Scrambling aft again, 
he offered to take the tiller from the girl. 
She shook her head. Her eyes danced 
with the excitement, and strands of pale 
hair blew across her face. “I know the 
coast—we must run in for the next cove,” 
she cried, with her lips at his ear. Look- 
ing seaward, Duff noted the black, tum- 
bling waves along the darkening sky- 
line. Turning his head, he saw, with 
dismay, the thrashing tide and puffs of 
spray along the cliffs and narrow land- 
wash. For a second his lean face light- 
ened with the joy of the danger; then he 
remembered his responsibility, and the 
muscles of his jaw hardened under the 
brown skin. The wind, now roaring 
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upon them with ever increasing violence, 
held a note of rage—a suggestion of per- 
sonal spite—in its shrieking clamor. The 
skiff, lying over with lee-gunnel awash, 
strained like a fugitive from fear. 

A little sheltered beach, a haven in that 
line of battling, flying surf, opened to 
their view. But this quieter water was 
sentineled by two huge rocks, now awash 
with the green seas and now rearing 
brown and high, and the only approach 
was the “ tickle,” or water way between 
them. The tickle was narrow—a ribbon 
of black, swirling water between leaping 
waves. Duff’s gaze questioned the girl. 
She nodded, and the skiff swung in. 
Duff crawled forward and took up an 
oar. The red jib beside him split and 
flew in strands. Above the roaring of 
wind and surf he heard the boiling of the 
current in the tickle, and the frenzied 
singing of the waves under the skiff’s 
buried bow. For a few fearful seconds 
he wondered if the girl’s hands were 
true enough and strong enough—then 
he was in the water-swishing between 
the rocks—battling with green seas that 
leapt upon him from above. Margaret’s 
courage had deserted her at the last. 

Duff dragged the unconscious girl out 
of reach of the water, and, stumbling 
dizzily, at last sank beside her upon the 
shelving landwash. It had been a mad 
fight. He had been hurled against one 
of the sentinel rocks. Weighted with the 
stunned girl, he had been pounded be- 
neath the surface a dozen times by the 
maddened seas. Upon reaching the 
stiller water his strength had just suf- 
ficed to win him to land. Now it ebbed 
away from him like spilled blood. Min- 
utes passed, and at last remembrance 
of the accident returned to him. He 
opened his eyes and looked straight up 
at the soft, white curves of Margaret’s 
throat and chin. One of her hands 
brushed lightly across his face and patted 
his cheek. He realized, with a sudden 
glow through his benumbed body, that 
his head rested in her lap. 

“ Margaret,” he said, without moving. 

She started, ever so slightly, and bent 
her face over his. 

“ Are you hurt?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, “ but what a cow- 
ard I was, to faint. Are you hurt, 
Archie?” 
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“Only fagged,” he said, and his eye- 
lids fluttered down again. 

“Here is your flask,” said the girl, 
“and don’t you think you could drink a 
little of the brandy now? I tried to give 
you some, but it ran all over your face.” 

She held the flask to his lips and the 
stinging, raw liquor steadied his head 
and set his blood racing. He got to his 
feet and found that no bones were 
broken, tho his right hip was stiff and 
sore. 

“Are you good for the walk?” he 
asked, looking away from her at the 
foaming tickle and a patch of red sail 
washing between the rocks. 

They found a rough path leading to 
the top of the cliff. Slowly, and in an 
unusual silence, they set out toward the 
village. Their way ran over brown moss, 
high above the creaming breakers and 
in the sweep of the wind. 

It was past noon when Duff pointed 
southward at a dip in the cliffs where 
the village nestled. They could see a 
flutter of white in among the brown and 
purple of the hills—the royal and top- 
gallantsail of the “ Flying Wave,” dry- 
ing in the wind. Margaret paused and 
gazed at the unconscious signal of cheer 
with dimmed eyes. 

“T should have given you the tiller! 
Instead of that I risked both our lives— 
and you saved them,” she said. 

Duff looked at her, flushed, 
laughed awkwardly. 

“My dear girl,” he began, lightly— 
then, altering his tone—“I’m sure I 
couldn’t have run her through without 
capsizing, and as for the rest of it, why 
I’m glad you gave me a chance to—to 
help you ashore.” 

He caught one of her hands and hur- 
riedly kissed it. - 

They finished their rough journey in 
rare, light-headed silence, their eyes 
never meeting for more, than a heart- 
beat, but often seeking one another. 

They entered the rocky garden, bleak 
and bare. The girl was very white; a 
slight trembling caught her limbs as she 
looked down at the harbor and marked 
the wash of the gray seas against the 
sides of the “Flying Wave.” Archie 
followed her gaze, but saw nothing of 
ship or harbor. His heart was throbbing 
so; and his foolish brain struggled with 


and 
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his heart. His heart cried for comfort, 
and for. some assurance of love to 
straighten it through the lonely watches 
beside the ghostly mizzen. The brain 
whispered something weak and cautious 
—the fearful reasoning of a coward. 
“Margaret,” he said, slowly, “I cannot 
go like this. A man’s heart must be 
brave and ready, to face a voyage—and 
mine is, blind with doubt. I am not 
strong enough to do as I should—as a 
better man would do in my place. Every 
mile of- water between us would weigh 
on me like death. Had I your promise 
to cheer me across the lonely months—” 
His voice, eager and gentle, rose a 
little at the last words. He leaned 
forward, but made no effort to touch her. 
The door of the cottage opened, and 
the captain smiled out at them. Mar- 
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garet glanced at him, with a rare smile 
at eyes and lips. Then she placed her 
slim, brown hands on Duff’s shoulder. 

“If any promise of mine can cheer 
your voyages,” she said, “ then I am the 
happiest woman in the island.” 

The mate drew her gently toward him 
and kissed her lips and her eyes. He had 
no words for this wonderful occasion— 
indeed, he felt no need of them. Across 
the soft veil of her hair he saw the 
rugged harbor radiant with light ; the old 
barquentine riding at her cable like a 
glorious argosy ; and across the waves, in 
finest harmony, drifted the lilt of a fore- 
castle song. 

The captain stepped back and closed 
the door cautiously. His mouth was 
smiling, but his eyes?—there were tears 
in them. é' 

BaTusHEBa, BarBapos, B. W. I. 
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An Old-Fashioned Spring 


_BY E. P. POWELL 


AuTuor oF “Otp Farm Days,” Etc. 


HEAR a good deal about an Old- 
Fashioned Winter, but not often 
of an Old-Fashioned Spring; yet 

the latter was more unique than the for- 
mer. It began in the January thaw, 
when we not unfrequently had a warm 
spell of three weeks, during which the 
plow was put into the uplands. These 
were openings in the solid forest, and on 
three sides the beech trees stood un- 
broken. The few acres of cleared land 
made a sunny sward that dried very 
easily, but it was pretty well filled with 
stumps, and occasionally a charred shaft 
standing twenty or thirty feet high. 
While the plow was at work we boys 
were kindling fires in the stumps, which 
we gradually reduced to fertilizing ashes. 
Harmless snakes would run out, thrust- 
ing their tongues at us. So it was that 
plot after plot of virgin forest became 
meadow or corn land; and there was a 
deal of sweetness in this simple pioneer 
preparation for crowding civilization. 
We came for the most part from Con- 


necticut, and we had Connecticut ways 
and notions to the brim; but we were 
full of poetry, too. Our work was al- 
ways with two things, worship and play. 
My father’s custom was to quit his work 
an hour before sunset, that he might 
spend the time with us, studying the little 
things of Nature, over the knolls and 
among the trees. This January thaw is 
mostly now a thing of the past. The 
equalizing forests are so cut away that 
cozy nooks are widened out into great 
landscapes, and the sun has no chance 
to make the hillsides brown in midwin- 
ter. 

Hardly. was this episode over when it 
was ‘time to bring out the spiles and tap 
the maple trees. We did not. have far to 
go, for the forests came close down to 
our homes and hugged us under their 
shelter. The spiles were made of elder, 
with the pith pushed out, and one end 
sharpened to drive into the tree. The 
holes were bored with a half-inch auger, 
two of them about six inches apart and 
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three feet from the ground. Under the 
ends of the spiles we placed all sorts of 
pans and kettles, until there were hardly 
enough pans in the house to hold the 
milk. Three times every day these were 
emptied into pails and carried to the big 
iron kettles that hung over the fire down 
in the hollow. There was not a match in 
the world in 1830; we had to light our 
fires with coals from the kitchen stove, 
carried between two pieces of curled 
bark. Often we had to run hard to keep 
the coals from going out before we could 
get them to the woods. Occasionally we 
boys would stop to blow them, and some- 
times we had a stumble that sent us back 
on our errand. Ah! but that was fun, 
when we handed the coals to the father, 
and he, with nice woodcraft, placed them 
among the splinters of dry hemlock or 
bits of sumac wood, and blew till they 
' crackled among the twigs. Soon the fire 
was burning and eating up great sticks 
of maple and logs of beech that were 
skillfully piled under and around the two 
kettles. The first kettle took the fresh 


sap as it was brought in the pails. This 


was constantly skimmed of bits of wood 
and leaves, until it was fairly clean. The 
second kettle took the thickening syrup ; 
and this must be carefully watched lest 
it boil over. A careless boy would let 
go to waste a whole day’s boiling. As 
soon as thick enough the syrup was car- 
ried to the house to be cleansed, and still 
farther boiled, until it was brought to 
the sugar grain. At all stages I assure 
vou that boiling maple syrup has a de- 
light peculiar to itself, for it must con- 
stantly be sampled—and that is what 
boys were made for. A couple of eggs 
broken in caused the dirt to rise, and 
this was skimmed off, to be poured into 
the vinegar barrel—for in those days 
there was economy. We wasted noth- 
ing, and there is no such vinegar as that 
which comes from honey waste and de- 
fective maple sugar. 

Overhead the woodpeckers tapped as 
busily as folk below; and the yellow- 
bellied sort did it for the same purpose— 
he liked sweet sap. Yet I do not remem- 
ber that then there were trees killed by 
their overtapping, as there now are. 
But we did not miss a few trees when 
the forest covered more than half the 
land, and we could hear the beech leaves 
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rattle when the wind blew. Most of the 
woodpeckers are entirely harmless and 
positively helpful. They have so. long 
been regarded as friends that they have 
lost fear of man. In those days there 
was an unwritten law that woodpeckers 
and robins must never be killed. I think 
bluebirds were also immune until women 
took to wearing them in their hats. 
Most of the other birds did not fare as 
well. We did not understand them or 
their place in agriculture. Insects have 
since then increased enormously, and the 
fight would be hopeless but for our bird 
alliance. Just now I see the nuthatches 
and chickadees running all over my trees 
to hunt the eggs of pests. I have fed 
them all winter with pieces of suet hung 
on my trees and porches. 

I think in those days we made more 
maple sugar in February than in any 
other month, and the rest in March. 
We made enough for our whole home 
supply, except a little New Orleans mo- 
lasses for ginger bread and cookies. It 
was fine in midsummer to go into the 
big pantry and take a lunch of maple 
sugar, with bread and milk. We had not 
then heard about bacteria, and we fear- 
lessly ate our fill or more. By April we 
were in the thick of spring work, as a 
rule. But sometimes the snowstorm 
found us out as late as May; and I re- 
member a bit of doggerel that ran 


“The twenty-first of May, so they say, 
A snowstorm put the plows away.” 


The robins were looked for about the 
fifth of March, and the bluebirds a few 
days earlier. I still wonder that the 
robin was then so great a favorite, be- 
cause no other bird did so much to pre- 
vent us from getting a crop of cherries 
and berries. I think it was because he 
was the harbinger of warmer weather. 

But to me the flight of the bees and 
butterflies was even more welcome than 
that of the birds. My father kept one 
hundred hives of bees, a few of them in 
the old cone-shaped straw hives. When 
it was warm enough for a quick run of 
sap the bees would take a flight for 
health as well as food, and not a few 
would be tempted to fly over the snow 
banks and never get back. They came 
to the maple grove, where they sucked 
chips and buzzed their happiness. There 
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was enough to study as well as to do, and 
I look back to those days in the spring 
woods with a query if our lives are not 
now too much cut loose from Nature. 
At any rate, the huge town is a huge 
blunder—it gives no compensation for 
the pleasures that were ingrained with 
the toil of simpler life. 

Snow banks lasted in those days until 
June, in the deep glens, where the dense 
shade kept out the sun and the heat. 
But the days were constantly growing 
longer, and the sun lingered at night, as 
if it did not care to leave the greening 
buds to the care of frosty hours. Lemon 
yellow skies! distinctly not golden—and 
full of wind! What a wonder such an 
evening is! The air is clear and a gentle 
tonic! It is life-full, and the earth and 
all on it is instinct with growth. Such 
an evening as this we pulled open the 
seed drawer and examined our re- 
sources. This was not a matter of in- 
difference, as it is now. There were in 
those days no great seed houses, whose 
packages could be bought at any village 
store. We grew our own seeds, as we 
grew our own roots. A new variety was 
carefully treasured, and we generously 
divided with our neighbors. It was a 
delighful hour when we grouped our- 
selves around these household treasures. 
There were seeds of the old-fashioned 
clove pinks, bachelor buttons, lady slip- 
pers and musk mallows. All these were 
carefully divided into little parcels, which 
went here and there about the neighbor- 
hood, to make warm hearts and bright 
eyes as well as beautiful garden beds. 
There was not yet a pansy invented, nor 
a gladiolus; and as for sweet peas there 
was just one variety. But among garden 
seeds we had the blood beet—to my no- 
tion better than any modern improve- 
ment—and we had such lettuces and cab- 
bages as satisfied our generation. 

About the first of April was the time 
for bonne-fires. All around the horizon 
they spoke out to each other just as day- 
light deepened into dusk. Old and young 
shouted and worked together from seven 
until nine, and the waste, which had 
been raked from lawns and gardens, was 
flung upon the burning piles. The whole 
air was instinct with life. Even the 
smoke itself was humorous, for it chased 
us about, no matter which way the wind 
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blew. It is not easy in spring to get 
rid of the notion that everything is 
happy—that the air and the brown earth 
and leafing trees and the grass, and the 
bonne-fires themselves, are rejoicing to- 
gether because spring has come. Spring 
is life—new life—and it throbs through 
all Nature. It was always in the early 
morning that we heard the call of first 
arriving birds—and it is so to-day. One 
must listen sharp to hear the whistle and 
the reply far away across the orchards. 
They have a line of couriers far along 
toward the north land. What are they 
saying? But at night they began their 
songs. When the bonne-fires burned, a 
robin would perch on a spruce and sing 
one of those universal songs of Nature 
which only the robin can sing. By April 
twentieth the swifts had come, and, as 
nowadays, were skimming the evening 
air for insects. Barns were not then 


built as we build them, but the boards 
were far enough apart for the swallows 
to go in and build nests on the rafters. 

But of evening sounds I think that 
which most fascinated me was the not 
unmusical call of the frogs. There were 
more ponds in those days, and wet 


swales, where these Johnnie-Jump-Ups 
of the water had undisturbed possession 
and made the night hours hilarious and 
resonant. I have a neighbor to-day who 
tells me that to his notion the frogs sing 
sweeter than the birds. He has a small 
pond near his house, hung all over with 
great willows. Come, he says of an 
evening, let us go to the frog concert; 
and we sit there on rustic seats and old 
logs, and I am not ashamed to say that 
I enjoy the concert as much as he does 
himself. It.is a cure for insomnia. 
Sometimes during April, two or three 
weeks earlier than in these days, there 
came into the house aprons full of 
hepaticas and anemones. It is wonderful 
how much these little flowers have to do 
with human happiness, especially with 
children’s lives. Nature understands 
this, and makes millions more flowers 
than are needed for any practical pur- 
pose. Yet I believe people have suc- 
ceeded with rooting out and absolutely 
destroying a good many kinds of wild 
flowers, as they have of wild animals. I 
should really like to sit down to-day with 
the editor of THe INDEPENDENT, under 
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an old apple tree that I remember, and 
“fight” blue violets. It might be just 
as well for both of us as to be trying to 
keep up with this strenuous age. Just 
hitch the two violets together and gently 
pull until one or the other is decapitated. 
How much like the competition of mod- 
ern life, both in the manner and the 
advantage of it. 

In those dear old days we got more 
of our living out of the fields. I cannot 
think of spring as any way complete 
until we have had a dish of dandelion 
greens. We used to pile them up on a 
big platter, all around a huge piece of 
boiled pork. No part of our dietary can 
be too divine to discard the delicious 
dandelion—when cooked by a wise wom- 
an, and eaten with a flavor of lemon and 
sugar. “God never made one too many 
dandelions.” Very possible—if all the 
people could get at them. Will not some 
millionaire create a fund to distribute a 
bushel of these luscious leaves to every 
family in America? And why not? 
There is in them health and sobriety and 
happiness. The nonsense of drinking 
spring bitters can be comprehended only 
when you get the dandelion itself on the 
table. 

Now at last the butternuts are leafed 
out, and spring has finished its proces- 
sion. Nothing is more interesting than 
to notice how every plant and tree has 
its own time for doing things. As for 
the butternuts, they always wait for the 
white ash, as the ash has waited for the 
maples and the elms. It has taken all of 
two months to get through with the 
budding and the leafing out. The up- 
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Pasque 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER 


lands, where we begun our spring work, 
were lots nearly surrounded with for- 
ests, and generally a few butternutg'iad 
been left scattered about, or along the 
street side. These gave to us and the 
squirrels lots of fun and food. All 
around the edges of these hill clearings, 
on little knolls, grew wild strawberries. 
How lucky it was that New York City 
in those days was big enough at fifty 
thousand inhabitants, elsé they could 
never have tasted strawberries. For my 
part, I am sure I have never eaten any 
other berries as fine as those that I pulled 
out of the bunches of mint, on stems 
seven inches tall, or spoiled the meadow 
grass by hunting for them. Round and 
round the horses drew the plow, through 
the just sprouting corn and potatoes, 
until the shadows reached half across the 
fields. Then the good father put in his 
team, and called us from the house. We 
were all soon marching together, here 
and there, until our baskets were filled 
with berries, some red and some white. 
Then we went dancing homeward, dis- 
cussing to-morrow’s_ shortcake,—until 
we met the little mother at the door, who 
clapped her hands with delight. Ah! 
those were days—honest, clean, and 
nothing at all to blot out. No, we did 
not have to ask for a shortcake; for, in- 
deed, the women of those days were 
proud of nothing else so much as of 
cooking. We were all one—we were a 
family. Mothers voted all they pleased 
till we were twenty-one, and taught us 
how to vote after that. I should like to 
see an Old-Fashioned Spring. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


Flower 


“T woutp that I could see Thee, God!” “No man 
May look upon the face of Jah and live!” 
The light of Easter’s laughing beauty ran 
All o’er the land: What splendor might He give 
In lovelier form? What joyance could I ask > 
More fair than spring’s surpassing Godhead Masque— 
Heaven-blown Anemone a-shine this Pasque? 


MontGomery, ALA, 
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White House Portraits 


BY JANET JENNINGS 


HE portraits in the White House of 
twenty-four Presidents may be 
called an official collection, as the 

portrait of each President in turn is 


placed in the White House by authority 
of Congress, after the President has re- 


tired from office. The portrait of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, recently painted by Sar- 
gent, adds one more to the number, tho 
not yet included in the official collection. 

The portraits of women in the White 
House are few in number. There is little 
to be said about them except that indif- 
ference counts for much in lack of senti- 
ment, which would hold in tangible mem- 
ory women who, more or less helpful, 
shared with Presidents many duties of 
the highest position in the gift of the 
American people. The wives of eighteen 
Presidents have been mistresses of the 
White House—nineteen women, includ- 
ing President Tyler’s two wives—Mrs. 
Letitia Tyler, mistress of the White 
House a year and a half, and Mrs. Julia 
Tyler, who went into the White House 
a bride in the last year of President 
Tyler’s administration. 

The wives of five Presidents were 
never associated with the White House. 
This does not, of course, include Martha 
Washington—the first—“ First Lady of 
the Land,” in New York and Philadel- 
phia, respectively, the seat of Govern- 


ment in President Washington’s two 
administrations. President Jefferson’s 
wife died nearly twenty years before he 
became President. President Van 
Buren’s wife and President Arthur’s 
wife had been dead several years when 
they went into the White House, and 
President Jackson’s wife died a few 
weeks before his inauguration. When 
President William Henry Harrison was 
inaugurated his wife was not able to go 
to Washington. His death, one month 
later, was a great shock and Mrs. Harri- 
son never entered the White House. 
There are but six portraits in the 
White House of women who have pre- 
sided over the White House. Not one 
was purchased by Congress. All were 
gifts, therefore they cannot be regarded. 
as an Official collection. Five of the por- 
traits represent wives of Presidents, includ- 
ing the portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
portrait of Mrs. Polk was “ Presented by 
the Women of Tennesee,” as these words 
on the frame state. The full length por- 
trait of Mrs. Hayes was “ Presented by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,” and the portrait of Mrs. Benja- 
min Harrison—also full length—was 
“Presented by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” The portrait of 
Mrs. Tyler, the second wife of President 
Tyler, was an individual gift, as also the 
723 
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portrait of Mrs, Angelica Van Buren, the 
daughter-in-law of President Van Buren, 
who was mistress of the White House 
in his administration. 

The six portraits hang in the east en- 
trance hallway, by some people called the 
“new basement picture gallery,” and by 
the architects who made it, the “ East 
Terrace.” The name signifies nothing, 
the location everything. No more un- 
favorable location could be found in the 
White House for these portraits. 

The portraits of Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. 
Harrison afford an interesting study to 
visitors, because of the strength and 
sweetness expressed in the faces. When 
the portrait of Mrs. Hayes was given to 
the White House the question of where 
it should be placed caused some discus- 
sion. It was well known that the tem- 
perance women wished to have it hung in 
the East Room. At that time the 
only portraits in the East Room 
were those of George and Mar- 
tha Washington. The formal pre- 
sentation was made in the East Room 
four days after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield, who accepted the portrait 
for the White House, Miss Frances E. 
Willard speaking for the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. President Gar- 
field’s promises as to his own course in 
regard to the total abstinence question in 
the White House were vague, but his 
terms of acceptance of the portrait were 
explicit. In response to the request that 
the portrait should remain in the East 
Room he said: “I shall be glad to have 
this picture on these walls.” The frame 
was of elaborately carved wood, by the 
women of the Cincinnati School of De- 
sign. Tho beautiful in itself, it did not 
suit the picture, and President Arthur 
had the change made to the present hand- 
some gilt frame. The portrait of Mrs. 
Harrison is in a similar frame, this idea 
being carried out by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, when it was 
found that the two portraits were almost 
the same size. 

The evolution of fashion is partly re- 
sponsible for general admiration be- 
stowed on these half dozen portraits— 
visitors often saying of Mrs. Polk: 
“That is the prize picture.” Perhaps it 
is the sweeping folds of the crimson vel- 
vet gown, low cut bodice and short 
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sleeves revealing beautiful neck and 
arms, or poise of the head, with dark side 
curls and drooping feathers at the back 
—altogether a certain stately grace that 
wins admiration for Mrs. Polk. 

Mrs. Van -Buren’s style of dress ante- 
dates Mrs. Polk by fifteen years, in the 
more quaint fashion of the white brocade 
gown, elaborate head feathers and band 
of pearls with pendant on the forehead. 
Mrs. Tyler’s youthful, smiling face is 


“that of a beautiful woman who would be 


remembered with little thought of the 
simply fashioned lemon tinted gown. 

Chartran’s portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt 
is an attractive picture, exquisitely artis- 
tic. Like the other portraits in this base- 
ment hall, it shows to great. disadvantage 
in the bad light. 

The full length portrait of Martha 
Washington, the wife of the first Presi- 
dent, but, as stated, never mistress of the 
White House, hangs in the Red Parlor, 
where the portrait of President Wash- 
ington is placed. The head of the Martha 
Washington portrait is a copy by An- 
drews of the Stuart bust portrait, painted 
in 1796, and for many years in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston. 

A portrait of Mrs. Madison, painted a 
few years ago by Andrews, who made 
the head a copy of a Stuart portrait of 
Mrs. Madison, was painted with the ex- 
pectation that it would be placed in the 
White House. It was never purchased 
by Congress, tho it remained on an easel 
in the East Room several months, then 
was taken to the Corcoran Art Gallery. 
Not long ago the portrait was removed to 
the Cosmos Club, which owns and oc- 
cupies the “ Dolly Madison ” house in La 
Fayette Square, where it was placed for 
safe keeping when the artist went abroad. 

Beside the Stuart portrait of Mrs. John 
Adams, painted in 1804, a portrait in 
her early married life, painted by Robert 
Blythe, in London, while Mr. Adams 
was Minister to England, represents her 
as a young, dark eyed, beautiful woman. 
As the first mistress of the White House, 
Mrs. Adams had opportunity to display 
her remarkable executive ability and tact 
to get the unfinished_mansion ready for 
the first levee, on New Year’s Day, 
1801. The sparse furniture was so deftly 
arranged that none but the initiated knew 
of the planning and anxious hours spent 
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over the affair. Abigail Adams was 
equal to every position.to which she was 
called, whether as representative of the 
first “ Republican Court” before King 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte, 
or presiding over the White House. It 
is said of her that she “ went on from 
the day of her marriage to the day of her 
death, with well balanced judgment and 
cheerfulness of soul, brightening her 
husband’s pathway.” 

No woman associated with the White 
House had so full experience as Doro- 


thy Madison. She had frequently pre-- 


sided as hostess for President -Jefferson 
through the eight years when Mr. Madi- 
son was his Secretary of State. - Mrs. 
Madison was quite at home, therefore, 
when Mr. Madison succeeded. President 
Jefferson, and she went into the White 
House in her own right as the President’s 
wife, and reigned supreme another eight 
years. Mrs, Madison’s heroism during 
the advance of the British into Washing- 
ton was one of hergreatesttriumphs. Not 
the least was the saving of the portrait 
of President Washington when the Brit- 
ish burned that White House, . about 
which wildly improbable stories are told. 

It would seem that Mrs. Madison her- 
self should be authority on the manner 
of saving the portrait of President Wash- 
ington. Her letters are accessible, and 
the following extract from a letter to her 
sister gives the story of the portrait, and 
also a pretty good proof that the second 
mistress of the White House never for 
a moment lost her head. 

The letter is dated, ““Tuesday, August 
23d, 1814,” and written in the excitement 
of preparations for flight. In a last para- 
graph, added Wednesday morning, Mrs. 
Madison writes: 


“Our friend, Mr. Carroll, has come to has- 
ten my departure, and-is in very bad humor 
with me because I insist on waiting until the 
large picture of General Washington is se- 
cured, and it requires to be unscrewed from the 
wall. This process was found too tedious for 
these precarious moments. I have ordered the 
frame to be broken, and the canvas taken out; 
it is done, and the precious portrait placed in 
the hands of two gentlemen of New York for 
safe keeping.” 


Not only did Mrs. Madison save the 
precious portrait, but also the Cabinet 
papers and the silver belonging to the 


White House, tho everything 6f her own 
was sacrificed. 

A few years after Benjamin West 
painted Mrs. Monroe’s portrait another 
portrait of her was painted by Sené, in 
Paris, when Mr. Monroe was Minister to 
France. The French portrait represents 
Mrs. Monroe with a mass of dark curls 
about the head, and Greek style of dress 
severely classic. Mrs. Monroe was the 
first mistress in the rebuilt White House, 
with its new French furniture and service 
of silver plate.” Her residence abroad in 
the Diplomatic Circle at Paris, and later 
at~ London,’ had made« he® thé more 


‘punctilious in etiquette, and hef enter- 


tainments wete marked by a quiet splen- 
dor quite in-keeping with her charming 
dignity of_nmanner. ‘It was at-this time 
that the “first call” question Came to 
the fore to’ disturb the peace of admin- 
istrations, more or less, ever since, Mrs. 
Madison had made.-calls and. returned 
calls, to her sorrow, but was tunable to 
recede after beginning. .Mrs.-/Monroe, 
however, drew the line. John ‘Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of State, record- 
ing in his diary the pros and cons, said: 
“Mrs. Monroe neither pays, nor returns 
visits.” The question was made the sub- 
ject of a special Cabinet meeting, as it 
has been of Cabinet meetings of later 
times. | 

.Stuart’s portrait of Louisa Catherine 
Adams was painted at the time he painted 
the portrait of her husband, President 
John Quincy Adams. Like Mrs.-Mon- 
roe, Mrs. John Quincy Adams had been 
a member of the Diplomatic Circle, fa- 


miliar with the etiquette of foreign 


courts, Mr. Adams having been Ameri- 
can Minister at Berlin, and later at St. 
Petersburg. John Quincy Adams was 
undoubtedly the most learned man who 
had yet occupied the position of Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Adams’s elegant and intel- 
lectual régime was felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
Another mistress of the White House 
of marked intellectual tastes was Abigail 
Fillmore, wife of President Fillmore. It 
was Mrs. Fillmore who made the library 
in the White House,.securing an appro- 
priation from Congress for the purchase 
of books, placed by her own hands in 
the oval room, which has been known 
from that day to this, as the White 


House Library. 
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WHITE HOUSE PORTRAITS 


One of the fine characters among 
President’s wives was Eliza Johnson, the 
wife of President Johnson. A woman 
of great refinement and noble aspiration 
above the humble rugged environment of 
her mountain home in Tennessee, Mrs. 
Johnson taught her husband the first 
rudiments of his education. It is a glory 
to her memory and a credit to the man 


whose incentive from 
a devoted wife led 
him on, step by step, 
until he had left the 
tailor’s bench for the 
floor of the United 
States Senate, and 
from that was elected 
to the office of Vice-President, 

Mrs. Johnson was too much of ah in- 
valid while inthe White House tobe before 
the people and the duties of hdéstess were 
shared by her daughters, Mrs. Patterson 
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tact and grace have added greatly to 
the welfare of administrations. Nobody 
will dispute the fact that Abigail Adams, 
the ‘first mistress of the White House, 
Dorothy Madison, Elizabeth Monroe and 
Mrs. John Quincy Adams left an im- 
press for good on their day and genera- 
tion. - Devoted in home life, accom- 
plished as hostesses in all that pertains to 
a gracious hospitality, they were none 
the less conversant with affairs of state. 
The same may be said of wives of later 
Presidents. All, living up to high ideals, 
filled well the position of “ First Lady of 
the Land.” There are also other women, 
relativesof Presidents 

without wives, who 

. filled the position 

with honor and credit. 

A notable exception 

among women not 

wives of Presidents 


and Mrs. Stover—gentlewomen;, ‘kindly: 


and gracious. The horior and dignity of? 


the nation lost nothing in the hands of 
these “plain people” of Tennessee. 
They fully understood what was re- 
quired of the President of the United 
States, and were equal to any emer- 
gency. 

The wives of Presidents have been 


women of strong character and marvel-. 


ous adaptability. Men who have be- 
come Presidents have owed much in early 
married life to wives who were help- 
mates in the frue meaning of the word. 
In the White House their good sense, 


was Miss Harriet Lane, the niece of Presi- 
dent Btichanan, and the accomplished 
mistress of the White House during his 
administration. It was generally conceded 
that never since the days of Mrs. John 
Quincy “Adams had the White House 
been presided over with more grace and 
dignity than when Harriet Lane dis- 
pensed its hospitality. 

But at least there should be the com- 
plete collection of portraits of wives of 
Presidents who were associated with ad- 
ministrations as mistresses of the White 
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House. The Daughters of the American nothing more appropriate, or more ap- 
Revolution — that great organization preciated by the American people, than 
which annually proclaims itself the con- the work of securing such a collection for 


server of patriotic memories—could do the White House. 
Wasuincron, D, C. 


The Third Day 


BY ZITELLA COCKE 


“ MorTHER, dost see the dayspring break. 
The rose of dawn bursting to bloom 
O’er their dim path who for love’s sake, 

Bear spices unto Joseph’s tomb? ” 


“My son, a dawn shall bloom to-day, 
Which shines the sad world’s grief away.” 
“Nay, Mother, hath the sun forgot 
How he in wrath his face did hide, 
As he from mortal eye would blot 
The Cross on which my Master died?” 


“ A sun, never to set shall rise, 
And fill the earth with glad surprise.” 


“T seek His grave—fain would I stay, 
Can I His loved disciple see 
That naked Cross upon the way, 
Nor faint this coward heart of me?” 


“That Cross, so fearsome now to thee 
Henceforth the world’s dear hopes shall be—-” 
* * * * * * 
“ Hail, Mother of my risen Lord? 
Aye risen, indeed, to human sight. 
Fulfilling all His precious word, 
Till Doubt and Fear are shamed to flight— 
Joy! joy! this heart thrills to its core, 
The Master’s face again to see, 
He lives! He lives! and goes before 
His faithful flock to Galilee. 
Wish is gtitrun, Hope is o’ersped, 
Jesus is risen from the dead! ” 


* 


“Ere my sweet Babe to manhoodegrew, 
The sword which yet should pierce me through 
The Powers of Hell He should subdue. 
Yea, all my son, I knew, I knew! ” 
Boston, Mass. 





Herbert Spencer’s Sociology 


BY LESTER F. WARD 


[Professor Ward’s sociology differs fundamentally from that of Spencer. From the 
time of his first work on the subject, “‘ Dynamic Sociology ” (1883), to his latest, “ Pure 
Sociology ” (1903), he has vigorously combated the biological and in a sense fatalistic 
conception of the Spencerian school. In the emphasis which the Spencerians have put 
upon the purely biological factors of human evolution they have slighted or minimized the 
factors of intelligence. To such extremes has this view been carried that social regulation 
has been denounced as an interference with evolution—as tho an alien force could be in- 
truded into the cosmic process. It has been the work of Professor Ward to keep con- 
stantly before the world the truth that human intelligence, far from adapting itself to its 
environment, radically alters that environment, and that consciousness and will are as 

i#truly a part of the evolutionary process as are chemical reaction and gravitation.— 


EDITOR. ] 


C’est le privilége du vrai génie, et surtout du 
génie qui ouvre une carriére, de faire impunément 
de grandes fautcs.—Voltaire. 


sé IHIL de mortuis nisi bonum.” 
N In these days, when science 
mourns, no one covets the task 
of pointing out defects. If Herbert 
Spencer did not create sociology, he at 
least raised it into life and started it on 
its grand career. It required courage to 
do this and to embody it in a great scien- 
tific system on an equal footing with bi- 
ology, psychology and ethics at a time 
when others passed it by and disdained to 
speak its name. This brave act will al- 
ways be regarded as more than atoning 
for any shortcomings that the most critical 
will ever find in Herbert Spencer’s soci- 
ology. As one of those who have freely 
critcised that part of his vast scheme dur- 
ing his lifetime, the present writer feels 
it incumbent frankly to avow that noth- 
ing he could say in disparagement of cer- 
tain aspects of Spencer’s treatment of the 
subject appreciably diminishes the debt of 
gratitude which he, in common with all 
lovers of truth, acknowledges to Herbert 
Spencer for the three monumental vol- 
umes in which he has unfolded that sci- 
ence. 

But the saying is too trite to need re- 
peating that there is always danger of 
resting any case upon authority, however 
great, and that the only condition to 
progress in any science or in any field of 
inquiry is fearless and independent scru- 
tiny of the basic doctrines of even the 
greatest masters. It is, therefore, no 
derogation from the magnitude of Spen- 
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cer’s achievement to say that, like all 
things human, it has its defects. In the 
present case it is perhaps better to say 
that it has one defect, for by the side of 
this one all the others are dwarfed into 
insignificance. And but for the weighty 
and vital character of this defect it would 
be unworthy of any one at a time like the 
present to point it out, and thus break the 
even flow of just and sincere praise for 
one who has made an epoch and has now 
laid down his pen. 

How shall we formulate this one salient 
deficiency in Herbert Spencer’s soci- 
ology? It may sound too dramatic to say 
that it consists in ignoring the human 
mind as a factor in sociology. True, his 
system embraces two volumes on psychol- 
ogy. Nevertheless I make bold to affirm 
not only that he did not base his sociology 
upon his psychology, but that his psychol- 
ogy is of a kind such that sociology could 
not be based upon it. Written before the 
biology and transferred to a position be- 
tween that and the sociology, where, of 
course, it should stand, it is, neverthe- 
less, as completely isolated as if it formed 
no part of the Synthetic Philosophy. The 
sociology, great as are its intrinsic merits, 
does not represent a science like other sci- 
ences, upon which man can lay hold and 
use as an instrument for his own ad- 
vancement. Every other science rests 
upon a body of uniform laws which have 
been discovered by investigation, and 
which, as soon and as fast as discovered, 
can be put to immediate use in further- 
ing the interests of life and ameliorating 
the condition of mankind. The science 
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of sociology as taught by Spencer is a 
complete exception in this respect. Its 
laws are not pointed out, and there is not 
only no intimation that if there are social 
laws they may be utilized to human ad- 
vantage, but there is a distinct implica- 
tion, repeatedly expressed, that no such 
use can be made of them. 

In Spencer’s psychology spare allusion 
is made to the most fundamental and es- 
sential of the intellectual faculties, the 
faculty of invention. This is the faculty 
that has the chief value in sociology. It 
is the one that has produced nearly all 
the effects that distinguish man from an 
animal. But for it he could never have 
migrated and peopled the earth. It is the 
basis of all the arts. It underlies all dis- 
covery in science: It has accomplished 
the whole of what is called material civil- 
ization. It has done this by applying the 
known laws of nature to the uses of man. 
The various sciences, one after another, 
as fast as established by the discovery of 
their laws, have thus been put to practical 
service. There is no law of nature which 


cannot be made available for such pur- 


poses to a greater or less extent. It is the 
essence of a science that it shall explain 
certain invariable laws governing the 
phenomena with which it deals. All true 
sciences are of that character. If soci- 
ology is really a science it must also pos- 
sess this character. And as man has been 
able to make practical use of every other 
science, it must follow that when social 
laws are really known and a social science 
is established he will be able to make a 
practical use of it. This in Spencer’s soci- 
ology is at least impliedly denied, and in 
his other works it is expressly and ve- 
hemently denied. 

To every science there corresponds an 
art. If there is a social science there must 
be a social art. That there is such an art 
no one can doubt, but thus far, it must 
be frankly confessed, it has remained 
chiefly an empirical art. In this respect 
it does not differ from all other arts. All 
have their empirical stage before they 
reach their scientific stage. But the em- 
pirical arts have all been useful, and the 
social art, even in its empirical stage, has 
been the most useful of all, since it has 
been the condition to the development of 
all the other arts—nay, to the very exist- 
ence of society itself. But just as the use- 
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fulness of all other arts has been enor- 
mously increased by scientific discovery, 
so the usefulness of the social art will be 
increased, and in quite as great propor- 
tion, by the discovery and application of 
the laws and principles underlying social 
phenomena. It is not necessary to point 
out what all this is to consist in. I have 
attempted this on numerous occasions 
and gone as far as possible with the light 
we possess. But the essential thing is to 
recognize social phenomena as a field for 
scientific discovery and for the exercise 
of the inventive faculty precisely as in 
other departments of science and art. 
This class of scientific research once 
recognized and entered upon, the possible 
directions that it shall take, the. methods 
and the technic will soon reveal them- 
selves. If there are social laws and social 
forces, work in the social.field will differ 
from that in other fields only in the na- 
ture of these laws and forces. Just as 
invention in the physical world consists 
in directing physical forces into channels 
of human advantage, so invention in the 
social world must consist in directing the 
social forces into such channels. The em- 
pirical social art seeks to drive men to 
do what is supposed to be for the interest 
of society. The inventor never seeks to 
coerce natural forces. By means of ap- 
propriate apparatus devised by his in- 
genuity he causes or induces them spon- 
taneously to flow in the desired channels. 
It must be so with the social inventor, and 
social: invention, once seriously under- 
taken, will speedily do away with all 
mandatory, prohibitory and penal legis- 
lation, and inaugurate an era of scientific, 
or attractive legislation, which will make 
obedience to law ‘the form of action that 
the individual most desires, thus render- 
ing the operations of society automatic 
and spontaneous. 

Of all this we find absolutely nothing 
in any of the writings of Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

There is another point of view from 
which we may contemplate Herbert Spen- 
cer’s sociology. In his biology we are 
taught that organic evolution takes place 
through the joint action of differentiation 
and integration. Organic progress is 
measured by the degree to which organs 
and structures are multiplied to serve the 
various ends of higher and higher life, 
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and by the degree to which these multi- 
plied structures and organs are then sub- 
ordinated to the directive influence of a 
more and more perfect nervous system, 
and ultimately to the absolute control of 
one supreme directive organ, the per- 
fected brain. It is these two conditions 
which constitute respectively organic dif- 
ferentiation and organic integration. 

Mr. Spencer early espoused the doc- 
trine that human society constitutes an 
organism analogous in many respects to 
the organisms of which the world of life 
is composed. He pointed out these an- 
alogies in great numbers and supplied the 
most convincing arguments for the doc- 
trine that have yet been adduced. But it 
is noteworthy that he generally, and no 
doubt intentionally, avoided, as far as 
possible, those analogies that relate to the 
nervous system, altho it is here that the 
most important ones are to be found. He 
did, however, say that the function of Par- 
liament was analogous to that of the brain 
of animals, and it is the prevailing view 
of those who defend the social organism 
theory that government is the sociological 
homolog of the brain. 

Certain it is that organic integration is 
effected solely through the nervous sys- 
tem, and, in the higher organisms, 
through the brain. The various organs 
and structures would never spontaneous- 
ly co-operate in the interest of the whole 
organism and work together in that per- 
fect harmony necessary to carry on the 
functions of life without an organized 
nervous system to give and execute the 
commands of the creature. Mr. Spencer 
laid great stress on social differentiation, 
but was almost silent as to social integra- 
tion. But what is social integration? 
Evidently it is some co-ordinating system 
that regulates the manifold organs of so- 
ciety and requires them to work in har- 
mony for the good of the whole. And 
what can this be but the power, however 
constituted and by whatever name called, 
that every society, however undeveloped, 
possesses, and which is the agent and ex- 
ponent of the society? Sociologists pre- 
fer to speak of collective action, or of the 
action of society itself, rather than to use 
the narrower, less correct, and more or 
less objectionable word government. 
That term is apt to be taken to mean the 
particular persons whom society at any 


given time has selected as its agents to 
execute its will and conduct its affairs. 
These persons are nothing but instru- 
ments and of no significance from the 
sociological point of view. The action 
taken in any case is that. of society acting 
as an integrated unit, in the same sense 
as the acts of an animal or a man are 
those of the complete organism under the 
control of a nervous system presided over 
by a supreme central ganglion or brain. 

Is the analogy, then, to stop with dif- 
ferentiation only? Is the social organ- 
ism nothing but a complex mass of highly 
differentiated organs and structures with- 
out any co-ordinating and controlling 
system capable of making them work to 
some prescribed end and co-operate in 
carrying on the functions of society? 
Such is the conclusion to be drawn from 
Herbert Spencer’s sociology. 

Mr. Spencer started out in his great 
career as an avowed and extreme indi- 
vidualist, thoroughly imbued with the 
doctrines of the economists of his day. 
Individualism was then and is still taken 
to mean the opposite of collectivism. But, 
properly viewed, it is nothing of the kind. 
It can be successfuly shown that there is 
nothing contradictory in the two doc- 
trines, and that true individyalism is not 
only consistent with true collectivism, but 
can, in fact, only be attained by means 
of it. This may seem paradoxical, but it 
will seem still more so when I say that 
the proof of it has been chiefly supplied 
by Mr. Spencer himself. 

In defending the doctrine of the social 
organism he introduced certain qualifica- 
tions. He enumerated first the respects 
in which a society resembles an organism, 
and, secondly, those in which it differs 
from one. Altho he reduced these latter 
to a minimum, and often showed that 
they were more apparent than real, there 
remained one which he saw to be funda- 
mental. He said: 


“The last and perhaps the most important 
distinction is that while in the body of an ani- 
mal only a special tissue is endowed with feel- 
ing, in society all the members are endowed 
with feeling. It is well that the lives 
of all parts of an animal should be merged in 
the life of the whole, because the whole has a 
corporate consciousness capable of happiness 
or misery. But it is not so with a society, since 
its living units do not and cannot lose individ- 
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ual consciousness, and since the community, as 
a whole, has no corporate consciousness. And 
this is the everlasting reason why the welfare 
of citizens cannot rightly be sacrificed to some 
supposed benefit of the state, but why, on the 
other hand, the state is to be maintained for 
the benefit of citizens. The corporate life must 
here be subservient to the lives of the parts, in- 
stead of the lives of the parts being subservient 
to the corporate life.” 


Thus we see that it was upon this one 
important respect in which society differs 
from an organism that Mr. Spencer justi- 
fied his individualism and maintained that 
his attitude of hostility to cgllective ac- 
tion was in harmony with his general 
scheme of philosophy. In this he was 
certainly mistaken, and, what is more, it 
is this undeniable fact that the individual 
alone is capable of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing that constitutes the chief argument 
for striving to attain the maximum social 
integration. 

According to the Lamarckian law, 
which Mr. Spencer fully accepted, it is 
function that creates organs. Whatever 
organs, structures or parts an organism 
acquires, they have all been developed in 
response to a demand growing out of the 
needs of the organism. The consequence 
is that all development, whether organic 
or social, always is and must necessarily 
be in the direction of some specific ad- 
vantage to be derived therefrom. And, 
conversely, whatever is demanded as such 
an advantage will ultimately be supplied 
by the development of the structure, or- 
gan, or part that is adapted to secure it. 
Now, as he says, it was manifestly to the 
advantage of the organism that the mani- 
fold parts should come under the com- 
plete dominion of the whole organism. 
Any individual liberty on the part of the 
various organs and structures would 
quickly entail the destruction of the or- 
ganism with all its parts. And all be- 
cause it is the organism that is sensitive 
and conscious, while the parts may be re- 
garded as, relatively at least, insensible 
and unconscious. 

All this is reversed in a society, and 
for the very reason that Mr. Spencer 
gives—viz., that here it is the parts that 
are sensitive and conscious, while the so- 
ciety as such is unconscious and incapable 
of either enjoyment or suffering. This 
it is that explains the difference between 
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social integration and organic integration. 
The former, according to the Lamarckian 
law, is directed exclusively toward secur- 
ing the interests of the parts—+.e., of in- 
dividuals. It is, and must necessarily be, 
introduced for this purpose. Nothing can 
originate, either in the organic or the 
superorganic world, which is not ad- 
vantageous. To conceive of the origin 
of a disadvantageous organ, or structure, 
or institution, is to misunderstand the first 
principle of evolution. The end is the 
cause of the means, which arises solely 
for the sake of the end. The end is al- 
ways the good of something. The idea of 
a good involves that of the capacity to 
feel. In a word, it implies a sentient be- 
ing. An organism is such a being, but a 
cell or a gland is not. An individual man 
is such a being, but a state or a society 
is not. It follows that organic develop- 
ment must be in the direction of securing 
the interest of the organism and not of its 
parts, while social development must be 
in the direction of securing the interest 
of the individual and not of society as 
such. The general means employed in 
both cases has been integration, but or- 
ganic and social integration are unlike in 
this respect. 

Just as in the organic world structures 
have been the means employed in secur- 
ing the end—the good of the organism— 
so in the superorganic world society has 
been the means employed in securing the 
end—the good of the individual. This 
social integration, which is the scientific 
expression for collectivism, is the only 
means by which the freedom and happi- 
ness of the individual can be secured. 
Primarily it was the only means by which 
the human race could protect itself from 
hostile influences and continue to exist. 
And now, as always, it is the only means 
of protecting individuals from the ego- 
istic domination of other individuals. 
Without a co-ordinating and restraining 
power to regulate the conduct of indi- 
viduals toward one another and prevent 
the wholesale exploitation of the weak by 
the strong, liberty and happiness would 
be impossible. The highest aim of true 
individualism is the maximum _indi- 
vidual liberty. Social integration some- 
what restricts the individual’s freedom, 
but this restriction is as nothing com- 
pared to that which other individuals 
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would cause in its absence. Even Mr. 
Spencer’s “ equal freedom” can only be 
attained through such collective restraint 
as shall forbid one individual to interfere 
with the liberty of another. Within these 
limits the more complete the social in- 
tegration the greater the real and legiti- 
mate liberty of every individual. 

The existing “ social unrest,” of which 
we are hearing so much, is due in the 
main to the imperfect state of social in- 
tegration at which the world has arrived, 
and its sole remedy must be through more 
and more complete integration. The 
present social movement is wholly in this 
direction. Mr. Spencer saw the move- 
ment, but he misinterpreted it. He saw 
in it “ the coming slavery,” instead of the 
coming liberation of mankind. He imag- 
ined that it was morbid, abnormal and 
temporary, whereas it is perfectly healthy, 
normal, and destined to continue. He 


did not perceive that the fundamental dis- 
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tinction which he so clearly pointed out 
between the animal and the social organ- 
ism necessarily reverses the direction of 
social evolution and causes it to work for 
the good of the individual. 

The movement toward collectivism, 
which no one with his eyes open can fail 
to see taking place in spite of all that the 
philosophers may say, is really a true so- 
cial evolution, proceeding on natural 
principles, and aiming at the same end as 
all other forms of social progress—the 
good of mankind. Ht differs from or- 
ganic evolution only in the fact that it 
seeks the good of the parts instead of 
the whole, of individuals instead of so- 
ciety conSidered as something to be bene- 
fited. If Mr. Spencer had seen this he 
might have made his sociology not only 
symmetrical in itself but harmonious 
with his entire scheme of philosophy, of 
which it would have become the natural 
culmination and the true crown. 

Wasuincton, D, C, 





Literature 


Two Books on American Sculp- 
ture 


In these two books,* written almost at 
the same time, we are supplied by means 
of two entirely different methods with 
much interesting information regarding 


Palmer. Peace in Bondage. 
the sculptors America has produced. In 
Mr. Taft’s book we get chronological 
treatment, from the earliest efforts, in 
their setting of time and place, and in 
Mr. Caffin’s collection of critiques we get 
only geniuses of the present day, with 
rather a feeling of isolation about them, 
each one being placed upon a high ped- 


_ * THE HIsToRY oF AMMRICAN SCULPTURE. B 
Lorado Taft. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. 
118 illustrations. $6.00. 

AMERICAN MASTERS OF ScuLPTURR. By Charles 
H. Caffin. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1903. 32 illustrations. $3.00. 





From Taft’s History of American Sculpture. 


estal alone, and admired by Mr. Caffin 
to the point of extravagance at times. 
Mr. Taft is excellent in all the first two 
parts of his book, which revive almost 
romantically the men who did the statues 
we now’ shudder at, from 1750—when 
sculpture in this country was represented 


Macmillan Co. 


by the war portraits by Mrs. Wright, 
whose work in England called forth the 
title of “ Promethean Modeler,” and 
whose wax effigy of Lord Chatham stood 
for years in a glass case in Westminister 
Abbey—to the time, memorable in all the 
American art world, of the Centennial. 
Showing us the reasons for the absolute 
lack of sculptural tradition among the 
Dutch, Quaker and Puritanic beginnings 
of American civilization, Mr. Taft points 
out that those crude and, to us, inane or 
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unpleasant productions of Greenough and 
Crawford and others of the period be- 
fore 1850 were remarkable for their mere 
existence and development out of our pio- 
neer or Colonial life. This part of the 
history is delightful reading, written with 
the fresh interest of new inquiry into a 
remote subject by a man who very cer- 
tainly enjoyed his researches. The men 
studied are such pigmies, in a way, tho 
they took themselves so seriously, and 
had much about them that now seems 
like pose, but which, as Mr. Taft re- 
marks, “ was sincerity and even simplic- 
ity itself in that age of ponderous ele- 
gance.” Most of our early men came 
from humblest circumstances, and strug- 
gled unaided by instruction or surround- 
ings to some knowledge of the crafts- 
man’s side of sculpture. Until 1876 lit- 
tle else was accomplished. In the mid- 
dle period many went to Italy, and there 
produced “ nothing that might not have 
been done in the same spirit by sculptors 
of any other nationality then living in 
Italy.” It is much more entertaining and 
even inspiring to read about the dreams 
and struggles of these early sculptors 
than it is to see their works, tho Mr. Taft 
resurrects for us certain old forgotten 
things like the “ Nymph of the Schuyl- 
kill,” by Wiliam Rush, that seems to have 
some beauty, at least in the photograph. 

Throughout the book we are made to 
realize how much the physical mastery of 
the craft is dependent upon mental fine- 
ness, tho in regard to the Sculptor Palm- 
er, who died very recently, in whom Mr. 
Taft interests us anew, he explains how 
his early career as a carpenter and then 
as a cameo-cutter led his mind through 
channels that were all in the direction of 
his late work, and so, with his natural 
sense of form, 


“he was far better prepared for achievement 
than is the most gifted of college graduates, 
who may, indeed, be full of knowledge and 
enamored of beauty, but whose hands are un- 
responsive.” 


Palmer, and Ball who is still living, 
saw the actual beginnings of sculpture 
in America worthy of the name, and mod- 
ern American sculpture, according to Mr. 
Taft, is much more directly descended 
through their line—to which also be- 
longed H. K. Brown and John Rogers 


with their sturdy native traits—than by 
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way of the classicists Hiram Powers, 
Rinehart, Story, Harriet Hosmer, and 
others. But there entered the influence 
of Paris for the new generation, and it is 
now visible in nearly all our work, tho 
only on the technical side; our art is not 
now so French as it was once Italian. 

Mr. Taft is a little less satisfactory 
when he writes of his contemporaries. 
Naturally he is here less free than in 
earlier parts of the book, and less in- 
clined to place them individually in their 
relations to the whole field of art, yet he 
is sane and conservative enough, so that 
his work will hardly sound as extrava- 
gant to a reader of fifty years hence as 
the “ Book of the Artists,” by Tucker- 
man, of 1867, for instance, which he 
quotes so entertainingly. 

Mr. Taft makes the curious mistake of 
placing Oscar Lenz and Gutzon Bor- 
glum among the foreigners working here. 
Both are Americans. 

Mr. Caffin is rather more of the tem- 
perament of Mr. Tuckerman. The differ- 
ence between his book and Mr. Taft’s 
besides the difference in form lies in the 
innate contrast between the sculptor and 
the layman thinking about sculpture. Mr. 
Caffin belongs to the appreciative part of 
the public. He has all the stock terms 
that may be acquired in the course of 
careful, concentrated thinking about one’s 
impressions in art under the influence of 
studio talk, but somehow’ he reduces 
them to cant. His is not a book for the 
profession, but there are some excellent 
pages of presentation of facts, a knowl- 
edge of which more widely spread will 
certainly help on that art appreciation 
which this country so sorely needs. 

& 


Bog-Trotting for Orchids 


THE bog-trotter comes into his own by 
the advent of this work. Not only the 
poetry of the occupation or recreation, 
whatever you wish to term it, is de- 
scribed, but™the practical side as well. 
We must confess to having penetrated 
mysterious bog country for orchids and 
other wild flowers when springtime 
spread her arms and found fullness of 
delight in the gloom and silence. The 
majority of botanists steer clear of the 


By Grace Grey- 
rf 7. Putnam's 





* BoG-TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS. 
lock Niles. With 72 illustrations. 
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bog. To them it is muddy, lonely, dirty 
and generally without beauty. Perhaps 
it is so on the borderland, but all bogs 
have glorious hidden glens and nooks 
where ferns and mounds of moss shut in 
colonies of orchids; lilies, trilliums, violets 
and the choicest of blooms. 

The author in three seasons explored 
the orchid bogs of four States, New 
York, New Jersey, Vermont and Con- 
necticut. Her investigations covered 
special trips to the Hoosac Tunnel coun- 
try, the swamps of Etchowog, Pownal 
Center, Notch 
Brook, North 
Adams, Rocky 
Hollow, Westville, 
Mount Carmel, the 
hill country of 
Mosholu and 
Lowere, Mayun- 
sook Valley, the 
Orange Mountains 
and Jersey salt 
meadows. The la- 
bors of other sea- 
sons, covering a 
period of years, are 
brought into the 
text as a pleasant 
reminiscence, her 
special study of 
the orchid family 
covering bothnorth 
temperate and 
tropical climes. In 
a plea for the 
preservation of the 
orchids of New 
England stress is 
laid upon the ig- 
norance displayed 
by persons know- 
ing naught of the 
family. The orchid 
is supposed to 
grow only in the 
tropics, and when 
brought North 
must be artificially 
cultivated. As a 
matter of record, 
there are from 
twenty - seven to 


“! “ SAP Pig og 
thirty genera and a  iloweadiacag I em, 
trom one hundred 


and fifty to one 


Photograph of an Orchid 
Etchowog. From “ Bog-Trotting for Orchids.” 
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hundred and sixty species found in North 
America and North of Mexico, and there 
are eleven epiphytes that belong to the 
Southern States. Northern orchids 
grow wherever there is sunshine and 
moisture. Four species of cypripedium 
thrive between latitudes 54° and 64°. 
Alaska has from fifteen to eighteen pic- 
turesque kinds. The northeastern part 
of the United States and Canada raise 
seventy-one species. Of these from 
forty-eight to fifty-six grow in New 
England, and nearly all of them in the 


we 


al is Tide 
ol ‘oitt 
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(Cypripedium reginac), from the Bogs of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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Hoosac Valley, its peat and marl beds 
seeming to be natural breeding grounds, 
where Northern and Southern species as 
well as Eastern and Western meet and 
intermix. The cypripedium or moccasin 
flower division has some thirteen species 
in North American. In the cypripedium 
the stigma is not a gummy surface, but 
is in a cavity between the anther cells. 
Spirited accounts are given of the 
finding of all sorts of orchid treasures ; 
the early coral root with madder buds 
and creamy lip; giant twayblade with 
showy leaves and queer sepals; green 
adder’s mouth with whitish-emerald flow- 
ers; marsh orchis or ladies’ tresses; 
rattlesnake plantain; sweet-perfumed 
arethusa; raspberry-scented pogonia; 
grass pink; showy orchids with dainty 
nectar spur; the lance-leafed green or- 
chids; the yellow-spotted Hooker; the 
round-leaved, crested, ragged, fringed, 
purple-fringed ; white, yellow and stem- 
less lady slippers. 
During May of the first season the 
bog-trotter found the dwarf yellow lady 
slipper and the moccasin flowers in the 
dense gloom of Etchowog, surrounded 
by colonies of painted trilliums, stars of 
Bethlehem, Indian poke, dwarf cornel, 
dog-tooth lily, lily of the valley, Solo- 
mon’s seal and Indian cucumber. After 
the find followed an exploration of a 
tamarack swamp. During the last of 
June in the vicinity she was almost lost 
in a hailstorm. Students flocked to the 
Pownal bogs at this time, and with bas- 
kets carried off the season’s output of 
showy lady slippers and pink moccasin 
flowers, not realizing that such vandal- 
ism was bound to bring about extinction. 
About the first of July trips to Witch 
Hollow and Pownal resulted in finding 
a family of ram’s heads growing near 
chestnut trees; the smaller round-leaved 
and the great-leaved orchis on a southern 
hillside. In August and September 
groups of yellow fringes put in an ap- 
pearance. The second season was even 
more fruitful. In the third the swamps 
of Mosholu and Lowere, New York, the 
Orange Mountains and salt meadows of 
Jersey and the Mayunsook Valley, North 
Berkshire, brought a fine yield. In re- 
ferring to cultivation the bog-trotter 
says she has transplanted all the New 
England species of cypripedium, but only 


- 


two took comfortably to the garden for 
a number of seasons. The small and 
large yellow kinds were easily managed 
in separate plants. The showy lady slip- 
pers and pink moccasin flowers proved 
difficult to raise. 

The author has a sympathetic style 
relieved with cheerful whimsicality. Of 
the fifteen-genera of Orchidaceze of New 
England all save Listera, Tipularia and 
Aplectrum are represented in the illus- 
trations. The photographs were made 
by the author and Miss Katherine 


Lewers. 
& 


Books for the Quiet Hour 


It is a far cry from the Puritan ances- 
tor who read nothing but sermons to his 
great grandson: who reads nothing but 
the daily:newspaper. We see the latter 
everywhere, on the trolley-car, the “L” 
train and the ferry. It would seem that 
he never had a quiet hour, or a thought 
beyond the limited area cirmumscribed 
by the head-lines of his paper. Yet it is 
pleasant to think that even in his hurried 
life he may find time in which to read 
and enjoy a book* like Dr. Hepworth’s 
“Fourth Series of Herald Sermons,” 
which reached a wide audience every 
Sunday morning for years through the 
editorial page of the Herald. Their 
mission is not yet ended, and we are glad 
to see them in more permanent form. 

Another ‘collection of popular essays 
on a theme of more than passing interest 
comes from the pen of William Chester, 
a graduate of Princeton, and for nine 
years a student in Paris under August 
Sabatier. His book bears the marks of 
careful study and preparation. Mr. 
Chester would be the first, no doubt, 
gratefully to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Fiske and Drummond, Kant and 
Descartes, Martineau, and Wallace, and 
yet his book is his own, clear in thought 
as it is in diction, and far from common- 
place in either. We note a fault in speak- 
ing of “the larger hope,” that, 

“while the power of resistance of the human 
will to God is vast. and indefinite, yet the power 
of love is infinitely greater, and in the long run 





* MAKING THE Most or Lire. By George H. 
Hepworth. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 

+ IMMORTALITY A RATIONAL FaitH. By William 
ore New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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of ages the Divine Father will, in His wise way 
and time, subjugate all things to himself,” 

the author says: “ This is not Universal- 
ism; for Universalism declares that this 
is true, while we hope that this may be 
true.” The passage seems to us a mere 
quibble, unworthy of the honesty of the 
rest of the book. 

The history of “ Religious Liberty ’* 
is the history of the noblest struggle of 
the human mind, ranking next to that 
never-ending fight for freedom of person 
and thought which has made much of 
the tragedy of the loftiest spirits in every 
age. That men have been willing to suf- 
fer persecution, either brutal or subtle in 
its character, or even to die, for the truth 
as they saw it, is one of the most tran- 
scendent things we know of the nature 
of man. The present volume treats of 
this phase of the history of the Baptist 
Church, from its obscure beginnings in 
1500 in Holland and Switzerland to 
Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, all advocates of perfect 
religious liberty. It is a careful, histor- 


ical monograph, written from the Baptist 
standpoint. 


Dr. Stall takes for the text of his new 
book? the quaint words of George Her- 
bert: 

“ By all means use sometimes to be alone; 

Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth wear.” 
And in the brief essays and paragraphs 
he has written for the “hour of quiet 
communion with self and Christ” there 
is much shrewd and sensible advice, as 
well as purely devotional passages full of 
real feeling. For example, this :. 

“ Deal thoughtfully with the young, for they 
have a long journey before them; and be ten- 
der and considerate with the aged, for they have 
come a long way.” 

“Our gifts are measured, not by what we 
give, but by what we have received.” 

One Religion: Many Creeds,? might 
have been entitled “The New Protestant- 
ism” when it was first printed thirty 
years ago. At the present day its bold 
assertions do not appear so startling as 
in 1870. Few thinkers even in what are 
called the “ orthodox sects” of Chris- 
tians, are at all startled by the word 
“myth” or “legend” when applied to 


* RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Henry Melville ee 
Providence, R. I.: Preston & Rounds Co. $1.00 

+ Faces TOWARD THE 1.IGHT. By Sylwanus ‘Stall. 
Philadelphia : The Vir Publishing Co. $1.00. 

ONE RBLIGION: wy CREEDS. By Ross 
Winans. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the stories of the Creation, the Deluge, or 
the Garden of Eden. More and more 
are the Churches sifting the divine gold 
from the human dross, which is the accre- 
tion of ages of ignorance and credulity. 
No doubt we still believe things our 
grandchildren will discredit; but most 
present-day Christians would cordially 
concur in Mr. Winans’s dictum that “ it is 
better to be on the side of Truth than to 
have Truth on our side,” and grant his 
critical objections a patient hearing and 
whatever weight they deserve. As in so 
many rationalistic writers, there is a pain- 
ful lack of poetic imagination, and of any 
comprehension of. its products. The 
“literal interpretation of the Scriptures ” 
is by no means confined to the orthodox 
believer ; it is found quite as often among 
his critics. Whether the Occidental can 
ever fully understand the Oriental is a 
question. That an essentially prosaic 
mind will ever comprehend the divine’ 
exaggerations of the poet is not a ques- 
tion—he simply cannot, any more than 
a cold, calculating sensualist can under- 
stand the tender extravagances of a true 
lover. A Christian needs imagination, as 
much as the poet or the creative scientist. 

A. book that has grown out of real 
needs such as a city missionary or settle- 
ment worker ‘or army chaplain* must 
meet every day is apt to be intensely 
practical. Such sermons deserve respect 
because they have helped men on the 
“Long March,” if for no other reason. 
Dr. Trumbull’s sermons, however, have 
a value aside from the need that pro- 
duced them. 

There is a growing tendency in the 
Church to place the emphasis upon the 
Life rather than upon Belief, however 
rational the creed may be. This is what 
the Master would wish us to do. Ina 
little “ Study 7 on the subject, “ Follow- 
ing the Master,” the more practical and 
helpful side of Christianity is discussed. 
The “Kingdom” we seek is so much 
within us, and more within our own 
control than we readily believe or are 
willing to admit. He that doeth the will 
shall know the doctrine, and the doing 
must come first, as it does, practically, in 
most things. The Law of Love is the 
solvent for most of our perplexities. 


= SHOES AND RATIONS FoR A LoNG MARCH. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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Medieval England. English Feudal Society ness—in other people. Perhaps, merely 
from the Norman Conquest to the Middle t ns | it hits ect ible 
of the Fourteenth Century. By Mary ‘2 See NOW well it fits € ro1bie 


Bateson. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. of your friend, you had better read 
it over before sending it to him. The 

To say that standard definition of an egotist, one who 

this volume be- persists in talking about himself when 

longs to the you want to talk about yourself, applies 

Story of Na- to all the correspondents in this book, and 

per oo the letters are all amusingly frank in their 

dicates its form Detrayal of unconscious but supreme sel- 

ey and character, fishness. From the diary of the literary 


Slings of Warfare. From aio it differs lady, who is not appreciated even by 


* Medieval England.” Put- ° ° ‘ 
) ical 
Meme-ag from most of her relatives, we extract this poetic 


its predecessors in being more a picture gem: 
of a state of society than a gue. , 
narrative of events. In recent oF 

years medieval history has | ; 

been a favorite field of re- 

search by students, and the 

economic and social condi- | 

tions of the period have been {; 

worked out with remarkable 

minuteness and _ clearness, 

considering the fragmentary | 

and obscure nature of the 

material. The results of this | 

patient investigation have bi. 

not been published to any 
great extent in popular form, 
and ordinary readers still 
get their ideas of the age of 
chivalry from romances, — 
which, however enjoyable, 

are not always safe guides to 
history. The present volume 

is quite as interesting as the 
average historical novel and 
much more reliable. 
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The "\Woodhouse Correspond- 
ence. By George W. E. 
Russell and! Edith Sichel. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50. 


If you have any hypo- 
chondriacal friend or a dis- 
greeable relative, this is a 
good book to send him or 
her as a present—anony- 
mously, of course. If it does 
not effect a cure, it will at 
least relieve your mind by 
giving you an unequaled op- 


ortunity of showin . ' 
Oe wd t : ap, he Lady Stag-Hunting. From Mr. Yates Thompson’s Book of Hours, in 
ensive to you is selnsh- “ Medieval England.” Putnam’s. 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


“aA SONNEC TO MYSELF, 


“O thou who, tho men flee, art always there, 
Thou who canst never leave me till 1 die: 
Where wert thou born, Bud of Eternity? 
Who taught thee thus to love and do and 

dare? ’ 
Is it a law that Titan souls must bear 
The dreary denseness of the smaller fry? 
That thou, who feedest on the higher air, 
Canst never, never know the reason why? 
Stride on, Myself! Stride onward, anywhere, 
So long as thou art moving. Far and nigh 
Foes strike: some of thy blood—some even 
share 
Thy roof-tree. 
high, 
Human, yet godlike; dusk, yet passing fair; 
Mine own, yet not mine own—my Cosmic I!” 


& 


Still stride on, with nostrils 


The Hour-Glass and Other Plays. Being 


Volume II of plays for an Irish Theatre. 
By W. B. Yeats. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25. 

The leaders of the Neo-Gaelic move- 
ment are much more interesting and con- 
vincing when they talk about the Irish 
theater than when they publish the plays 
for it. We have no way of judging of 
the adaption of Mr. Yeats’s plays to his 
actors and their auditors, and of their 
power when presented as they were in- 
tended to be, but they are not interesting 
nor impressive to the ordinary reader. 
The first and title play of this book is, 
however, the best that Mr. Yeats has pub- 
lished, and has somewhat the suggestive- 
ness and effect of one of Maeterlinck’s. 
It is a morality play, and its theme is to 
show how much easier it is to, tear down 
than to build up—to destroy faith than to 


create it. 
& 


Between the Acts. By Henry W. Nevinson’ 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50 net. 

A book of short studies of certain 
phases of life, told in alternate stories 
and poems. The most pleasing of these 
sketches is the one treating of the life 
of the author’s grandfather and the 
patriarchal household gathered about 
him. “A Don’s Day” describes the 
purposeless man to the life. Power of 
decision seems to have atrophied in the 
mind of this unfortunate individual, 
whose narrow scholastic work and self- 
centered life have led to an exaggerated 
sense of the importance of his every 
action and of his own_conspicuousness. 
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Pebbles 


Some of the Mormon prophets are about 
to get a “revelation” straight from the Ameri- 
can people.—The Chicago News. 

9.00 P. M. 

He: “The room is frightfully warm. Let’s 
go walk in the moonlight?” She: “ All right.’ 
9.15 P. M. 

He: “ This moon is worse than a searchlight. 
Let’s sit in the summer house?” She: “ All 
right.”—Cornell Widow. 


..».07 (after slapping the wrong man fa- 
miliarly on the back): “Oh, pardon me, sir, 
I thought you were some one else.” ’o4: “ You 
are quite correct. I am.”—Harvard Lampoon. 

....I must congratulate you onthe noble 
indignation with which you expressed your- 
self against the Mormons,” “ Yes,” answered 
Senator Sorghum. “I feel perfectly easy in 
my conscience about going after the Mormons. 
They don’t represent any big financial interest 
that are liable to get back at me.”—Washington 
Star. 


,...At a public entertainment recently a con- 
jurer had an experience that was highly com- 
ical, tho quite disastrous from a professional 
point of view. Having produced an egg from 
a previously empty bag, he announced that he 
would follow up this trick by bringing from 
the bag the hen that laid the egg. This little 
arrangement he had left to his confederate to 
carry out. He proceeded to draw -the bird 
from the bag, but what was his surprise on find- 
ing that the alleged hen was an old rooster, 
which strutted about the stage with ruffled 
feathers and offended dignity, and set up as 
vigorous a crowing as if it had just awakened 
from its nocturnal slumbers. The whole audi- 
ence shrieked with laughter, and the unfor- 
tunate conjurer made a bolt for the dressing 
room.—Tit-Bits. 

THE CAUSE. 

He: “I asked your father’s consent by tele- 
phone.” She: “ What was his answer?” He: 
“ He said: ‘I don’t know who you are, but it’s 
all right."—Harvard Lampoon, May 2tst, 1900. 

FIRST RESULT. 

She (lovingly): “ But please ask papa, dear- 
est.” He (soothingly): “ Oh, but I have—over 
the telephone. He said: ‘Who are you? but 
never mind, it’s all right!’ ”—Life, February 
19th, 1902. 

SECOND RESULT. 

“Have you asked papa?” “Yes, I tele- 
phoned him. He said he didn’t know who I 
was, but it was all right.”—Life, March 3d, 
1904. 

WHAT TO EXPECT. 

She: “Did father consent?” He: “Oh! 
yes. I sent him a Marconigram, and he said 
he didn’t know who I was, but that it was all 
right.”—Life, January, 5th, 1906. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 





Editorials 


The Bugaboo of Individualism 


Not long ago we had something to 
say about “ Morality up to Date.” The 
subject is a large one, not to be ex- 
hausted in one short editorial. 

Most of the moral issues of this pres- 
ent time turn upon the relations of in- 
dividuals to society. For twenty-five 
years we have been witnessing a‘reac- 
tion against the individualistic tend- 
encies that characterized the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. 
English liberalism, the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 on the Continent, 
and the humanitarian movement in the 
United States, were all surcharged with 
a passion for individualistic liberty. 
This passion found literary expression 
also in the economic doctrines of the 
Ricardians, in John Stuart Mill’s fear- 
less little book on “ Liberty,” in Her- 
bert Spencer’s “ Social Statics ” and in 
the writings of ‘Emerson. The age of 
the individual seemed at hand., Politi- 
cal restrictions were giving way. Eco- 
nomic freedom had shattered most of 
the medieval industrial bonds. Scarce- 
ly did theological creeds and social 
conventions remain to trammel the 
human spirit. Then all at once a cu- 
rious change came over the busiriess 
world, and, with it, a great back-draft 
of collective feeling swept individual 
life once more under a resistless social 
control. 

No one can compare the conduct and 
the utterances of men who attained 
eminence in what may be called the 
Emersonian age, with the conduct and 
utterances of men to-day, without dis- 
covering how far we moderns have 
fallen below the standards of perfect 
fearlessness and simplicity that pre- 
vailed in the earlier time. We of to- 
day are constrained by considerations 
of expediency, which means by a fear 
of what our fellow men may do to us 
if we are frank. As in our industrial 
activities we are compelled to submit 
to the dictates of trust directorates, or 
of trade union majorities, so in private 
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conduct we submit to a fanatical, or to 
a brutally materialistic, social pressure. 

Not only have we lost social and 
moral liberty at the same time that we 
have lost economic liberty, but also we 
apologize for our bonds or shamelessly 
defend them. We utter the word “ in- 
dividualistic ” with much the same in- 
fection that we give to the words “ im- 
proper,” “ ill considered,” “uninformed.” 
We quietly take it for granted that the 
individualist is a reckless or unbal- 
anced person, who may be a good 
enough fellow in his peculiar way, but 
whose “views” should be regarded 
with judicial suspicion. 

The causes of this strangely changed 
attitude of the English and the Ameri- 
can mind have never been adequately 
set forth in any of those studies of so- 
cial psychology that the Bryces, the 
Demolins, the Bourgets and the Aline 
Gorrens have been offering for our en- 
lightenment. They are not, however, ob- 
scure, and it is high time that they were 
brought under discussion! THE INDE- 
PENDENT may claim to have been the 
first to call attention to them, and we 
propose to keep them before the public 
mind. 

The failure of the old individualism 
was an inevitable consequence of iden- 
tifying individualism with interests 
that are not properly individualistic. 
There are certain great concerns 
which, by their very nature, are public, 
or communal, or socialistic—we do not 
care which word is used. Until these 
are socialistically defined and adminis- 
tered there can be no true liberty with- 
in the sphere of private conduct, and 
therefore little individualism in a realm 
that is rightly individualistic. 

The world has revolted against indi- 
vidualism because our individualistic 
laws of property have not fully dis- 
criminated, as one day they must dis- 
criminate, between the wealth that is 
created by individual effort and the 
economic opportunities that are given 
by nature or created by the State. An 
almost unrestricted private control of 
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these latter has enabled unscrupulous 
men to destroy the economic liberties 
of their fellows, exactly as an earlier 
kind of individualism enabled the “ en- 
terprising,” who understood how to 
manipulate rotten boroughs, to destroy 
all true political liberty. 

Instead, however, of perceiving that 
the strong have been able to exploit 
the weak not because of individualism 
as such, but because we have con- 
founded the sphere of individualism 
with that of socialism, the modern 
world has hastened to conclude that all 
individualism is unsocial, egoistic and 
disintegrating ; and then—to be as per- 
verse as possible—instead of suppress- 
ing individualism where it should be 
suppressed—in the sphere of com- 
munal interests—this same queer mod- 
ern world has set about suppressing 
individualism within the sphere of pri- 
vate conduct! 

As things now stand, we hedge about 
private life with inane conventionali- 
ties borrowed from old world aristoc- 
racies and with paternal legislation, 
while allowing the economic individ- 
ualism of the promoter along lines 
properly communal to grow and to 
flourish as the green bay tree. 

All in all, the most maleficent error 
of our times is the assumption that in- 
dividualism and socialism are mutually 
exclusive. They are correlatives, and 
upon their due and proper balance the 
welfare of the world depends. The im- 
perative moral need of to-day is for an 
enlightened social conscience that shall 
see the essential wickedness of trying 
to suppress individualism within the 
sphere of private conduct, while per- 
mitting it to seize upon and to control 
those natural resources and those eco- 
nomic opportunities that rightfully be- 
long not to individuals, but to society. 


st 
Our Treaty with China 


WE are heartily glad that China has 
had the moral courage to denounce its 
treaty with the United States. It will, 
therefore, expire on December 27th next; 
if not denounced it would have continued 
in force for another ten years. It was 
by pressure put upon China that this 
treaty was unwillingly accepted by her, 
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inasmuch as it made China a consenting 
party to our legislation excluding Chi- 
nese from this country. It is said that 
our State Department endeavored to per- 
suade the Chinese Government not to de- 
nounce the treaty, impressing upon it the 
danger that no other treaty could be ac- 
cepted which would not be even more 
drastic in its terms, and that the Chinese 
would even more strictly be excluded 
from the country. 

Nevertheless, we are glad that the Chi- 
nese Government refuses any longer to 
be a party to its own humiliation. The 
Geary Anti-Chinese law was enacted un- | 
der the foul influence of the Sand-Lot 
orators of California, to whom our timid 
politicians of either party were too ready 
to listen. Democrats and Republicans 
approved the exclusion of the Chinese in 
their national platforms, and the general 
sentiment of the country, we fear, still ap- 
proves of it. The selfish spirit which tries 
to limit as far as possible the number of 
wage earners, in the foolish belief that 
this will conduce to prosperity and high 
wages, has supported the law. For many 
years we welcomed immigration; now 
there is a pronounced, if not prevailing, 
sentiment against admitting new settlers 
except under the most severe restrictions. 
Even the persecuted Jews of Russia 
many people would exclude, weary of 
making our country a refuge for the op- 
pressed of other lands, and holding that 
no sympathy should go to waste except 
on the oppressed native-born victims of 
our own greedy capitalists. 

We do not exclude the Japanese; why 
should we exclude the Chinese? Why 
should we pick them out as special ob- 
jects of disfavor? They are good, faith- 
ful workmen ; they do needed labor ; they 
are not beggars; they do not fill our 
almshouses or jails. They give us their 
labor for a moderate compensation, and 
go back to China. Those who employ 
them in our Western orchards and vine- 
yards like them. But they work, and that 
is the chief reason why they are not 
wanted. Already we hear suggestions 
that other races be shut out, and Panama 
has passed a law, based on ours, which 
actually excludes Caucasian Syrians. 

It is shortsighted politics, but not long- 
headed diplomacy, to insult a great na- 
tion like China. Within twenty years China 
will very likely prove to be one of the most 
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powerful nations, if not the most power- 
ful, on the face of the globe. The United 
States and China will face each other on 
opposite sides of the ocean. China is a 
peaceable nation, averse to war, given to 
trade. The time will come before long 
when China will be able to retaliate and 
to protect her own honor. Is it well to 
persist in a course of treatment of so 
great a nation which will make her our 
enemy? But, more important, is it right, 
is it Christian, for us to persist in insult- 
ing the citizens of the oldest and most 
populous nation in the world? Now 
China gives us a chance to correct not 
only a treaty, but otr laws. We appeal to 
the people of the United States to reverse 
this impolitic and unjust legislation. 


& 
Governor and Chairman 


Way has there been no protest from 
the rank and file of the Republican Party 
in the State of New York against the 
avowed intention of Governor Odell to 
become Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee? For some time this has been 
known to be his purpose. It was pro- 
claimed after the conference of Sunday 
afternoon, the 2oth inst., at which were 
present Senators Platt and Depew, Post- 
master Van Cott, Collector Stranahan, 
Surveyor Clarkson, Assistant Treasurer 
Hamilton Fish, National Committeeman 
Sheldon, the present officers of the State 
Committee and other prominent Repub- 
licans. They asked him to take this office, 
and he consented to do so. The request 
was made by Senator Depew. “It was 
agreed,” said the brief official report to 
the public, “ that the Governor should be 
selected as the Chairman of the State 
Committee to be chosen at the 2pproach- 
ing convention in April.” To the press 
Governor Odell expressed his gratifica- 
tion because there was practically a 
unanimous demand for his services in 
that office. 

No one suggested that he should give 
up the office which he now holds. No 
one pointed out the gross impropriety 
that would be exhibited if he should di- 
rect the approaching campaign as chair- 
man of this partisan committee, and re- 
tain the office of Governor of the State. 
It does not seem even to have occurred 
to these Sunday conferrees that this 
would be a political blunder. When the 
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Governor was asked by a reporter 
whether the duties of his present office 
would not conflict with those of the 
Chairman he replied that he was not 
worrying about it. Lieutenant-Governor 
Higgins remarked that “ the duties of the 
two positions need not conflict.” He saw 
no reason why Mr. Odell should not hold 
both places. 

If the Governor takes this chairman- 
ship he should at the same time resign 
the office to which the people elected him. 
The impropriety and political folly of 
holding both places are so manifest, it 
seems to us, that they do not call for 
argument. That the impropriety is not 
seen by some who ought to see it is evi- 
dence of the benumbing influence of boss 
rule in a State where the petty factional 
warfare of the last two or three years 
has not been characterized by devotion 
to a single elevated principle in politics. 

What are some of the duties of the 
Chairman as they are known to those 
who are familiar with the work of the 
head of “the organization” during a 
campaign in the State of New York? 
Is it not true that he seeks the support 
of rich and powerful corporations—their 
contributions and their influence; that he 
strives to conciliate and satisfy the rail- 
way, gas and other companies doing busi- 
ness upon franchises that. are stibject to 
State legislation and taxation; that he 
solicits, receives and distributes a great 
fund of money—a fund that has some- 
times in past years been used effectively 
for procuring the election and the con- 
trol of legislators, the election of Sena- 
tors, and even the political advancement 
or financial elevation of the Chairman 
himself? Is such work in harmony with 
the duties of a Governor, who is bound 
in honor and by his oath to serve the in- 
terests, not of one political party, but of 
all the people in a great State? 

Mr. Odell may be willing to bare his 
conscience to the wear and tear to which 
such a conflict of allegiance would sub- 
ject it; but we are confident that a large 
majority of the people are unwilling to 
see him thus exposed to temptation. At 
the present time the annual raid of what 
has been called the “black-horse caval- 
ry” is in progress at Albany. Numerous 
bills in the interest of great municipal- 
franchise corporations and clearly to the 
disadvantage of the people are pending. 
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Some of these, against which the people 
of New York City are loudly protesting, 
already await his action or soon will be 
laid before him for veto or approval. 
Classed with them are other similar bills 
affecting the interests of the entire State— 
bills granting special privileges of great 
value, bills that rob towns and cities of 
home rule, and one bill that would em- 
power a corporation to ruin the great 
cataract of Niagara for private gain. 

There is no corporation intetested in 
these scandalous measures‘that would de- 
cline to solicit the favor of the Governor 
by a generous contribution to the cam- 
paign fund of the committee over which 
he intends to preside. Of course, the ap- 
proving signature of Governor Odell to 
any bad bill could not be obtained in this 
way. We are confident that the pros- 
pective loss of a fat contribution and of 
powerful support would not restrain him 
from doing his duty; but a Governor 
should not by taking, or promising to 
take, the chairmanship of his party’s 
campaign committee, expose himself to 
insidious assaults upon his integrity. 
Nor should he, if he really desires to 
serve his party effectively, consent so to 
place himself that attacks of political foes 
upon his integrity shall be justified to the 
minds of the thoughtless. 

The electoral votes of the greatest of 
our States may not be indispensable for 
the election of the Republican Party’s 
Presidential candidate, but they are 
worth having. History shows that po- 
litical blunders cost something in New 
York. A wise political leader in this 
State will strive to gain the support of 
those independent voters who have re- 
peatedly turned the scale. Governor 
Odell and those who asked him, at that 
Sunday conference, to take the chairman- 
ship ought to know that this proposed 
combination of a great public office with 
a distinctly partisan one would be very 
distasteful to independent voters, who al- 
ready find much to disapprove in such 
incidents as the Governor’s promotion of 
Justice Hooker, the bitter and interiper- 
ate opposition of some of his friends in 
the Senate to the bill by means of which 
Mr. Jerome seeks to convict the notorious 
gambler Canfield, and a continuous fac- 
tional controversy in which the average 
voter hears nothing but the creaking of 
the machine. Thus to invite and to de- 
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serve the hostility of those who hold the 
balance of power at the polls would be 
amazing folly. 


The Hope of Immortality 


It was a hope of old. Plato and Cicero 
desired the life beyond the grave, but 
felt no assurance of it. They piled up 
analogies and dreamed dreams in which 
their spirits seemed to wander afar from 
their bodies, as free as their hopes of the 
future life. They wove flimsy arguments 
out of false metaphysics, and told us that 
the uncompounded soul could not suffer 
dissolution. But after all it was but a 
hope; they were half aware that they 
had not convinced themselves by all 
their reasonings, and the best they could 
say was that if they were mistaken their 
unbelieving opponents would never in 
the future world be able to mock their 
credulity. 

And yet they would not give up their 
hope. They insisted that it was a belief. 
The most beautiful, the most inspiring 
of all the writings of classic antiquity are 
those which brave the question of life 
after death, and face the just judgment 
of Olympus. They are those that insist 
that virtue has its reward in two worlds; 
for two worlds there must be, we know 
not why, but we refuse to believe that 
there is but this one. The wise nations 
of the East, outside of Greece and Rome, 
held the same hope, preached the same 
morality, supported it with the same 
sanctions of judgment beyond, and loved 
to paint on the coffins of their dead the 
picture of the soul’s travels through the 
portals of darkness, the pitfalls and 
ravenous beasts of vengeance, to the 
peaceful resting places where in the 
calm of eternal: felicity the just soul 
dwells in the endless favor of Osiris, 
himself an Osiris, a partaker of the na- 
ture of the gods. 

Who can say how much of this was 
an unreasonable, as it was an unreasoned 
and baseless hope, or based on some in- 
ternal assurance that underlies reason, 
because it is a part of the essential na- 
ture of the soul itself? Even those that, 
like Spencer, profess themselves Agnos- 
tics, who declare that reason can never 
settle the question of the future life, yet, 
as they approach the end of this life, 
look with a longing, easily passing into 
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hope, that there may be 2 beyond in 
which unanswerable questions will re- 
ceive favorable solution. 

To such hopes, in such days of old, 
came the revelation of Jesus Christ. It 
offers assurance in place of hope. It 
tells of the resurrection of him in whom 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men. It tells of one who conquered 
death, and on whose resurrection the 
Church of Christ was founded. In the 
faith of the resurrection of such a spirit- 
ual, not fleshly body, Christendom re- 
joices in this week of sympathy with its 
dying Lord, and triumph in his victory 
over death. is 


The Remarriage Question 


For a dozen years and more efforts 
have been making through ecclesiastical 
action and by the National League for 
the Protection of the Family, to secure 
uniform laws throughout the country as 
to marriage and divorce. Meanwhile the 
divorce evil grows worse and worse. In 
a number of our States there is one di- 
vorce for every eight or ten marriages. 
And these divorced persons speedily con- 
tract new marriages, so that while we 
have wives in couples and multiples in 
Utah we have a vast amount of tandem 
polygamy spread over all the rest of the 
country. 

These efforts have had little success. 
The difficulties are greater than were 
anticipated. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation took up this, with other needed 
reiacms, hoping to secure uniform 
legislation between the States: but un- 
foreseen difficulties arose. While this 
Association has secured the agreement 
of 23 States to a uniform law on Nego- 
tiable Bills, they have as yet been able 
to do very little as to uniform laws of 
marriage and divorce, altho they have 
not yet given up the attempt. 

An amendment to the Constitution is 
impossible, and so is any other amend- 
ment that will transfer authority from 
the State to the General Government. 
We may be sure that at least a dozen 
Southern States will block the way for 
a generation to any suspected limitation 
of States Rights. And, further,those who 
want very strict laws on divorce prefer 
to have things remain as they are. New 
York allows divorce for but one cause. 
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while the large majority of the States 
have much looser laws, supported by 
public opinion. If Congress were to 
make laws on marriage, they would 
surely make divorce easier in this State, 
and to that Bishop Doane and those who 
agree with him object. So they would 
rather indorse the evil of Mormon polyg- 
amy than risk the evil of easier divorce 
and remarriage in New York. 

So we are shut up to an attempt after 
uniform legislation; and for this we 
must look first to the influence of the 
Churches, led, it would seem, by the 
Episcopal denomination, whose prevail- 
ing sentiment seems to be in favor of no 
remarriage after divorce for any cause, 
or, at least, for but a single cause. 

It is with the view of securing first 
uniform practice in the Churches, and 
next, uniform legislation, that the con- 
ference on divorce, representing a num- 
ber of leading denominations, was held 
a few days-ago in St. Bartholomew’s 
parish house in this city. The members 
could not agree on either no divorce, or 
on divorce for but a single cause, but 
thev did pass the following resolution 
offered bv Bishop Greer: 


“That in recognition of the comity which 
should exist between Christian Churches, it is 
desirable, and would tend to increase the spirit 
of Christian unity, for each Church represented 
in the conference to advise and, if ecclesiastical 
authority will allow, to enjoin its ministers to 
refuse to unite in marriage any person or per- 
sons whose marriage the ministers have good 
reason to believe is forbidden by the laws of 
the Church in which either party seeking to 
be married holds membership.” 


This resolution sound fraternal, and 
is generally approved in its spirit; and 
vet we question if it does not go too far. 
It is aimed at the remarriage of divorced 
persons, and vet it does not mention thein 
directly, but formulates a rule which has 
a much wider application, Thus the Ro- 
man Catholic is one of the “ Christian 
Churches.” That Church has a well 
known law forbidding marriage with 


_non-Catholics. But what Protestant min- 


ister would feel himself obliged to help 
execute that law? Under this resolu- 
tion no Protestant could be married to 
a Catholic, except by a Catholic priest, 
and with a strict promise that the chil- 
dren of the union should all be brought 
up Catholics. That may be a good law 
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for the Catholic Church to enforce, but 
not one for a Protestant Church to en- 
force. 

So it is with other rules. Let us sup- 
pose that the Episcopal Church—and it 
is quite possible—should enact a law that 
its ministers perform no marriage serv- 
ice for any divorced person, except for 
the innocent party in a divorce for adul- 
tery. Then let us suppose that the Pres- 
byterian Church should enact a law al- 
lowing remarriage to such an innocent 
party, and also for the innocent party in 
a divorce for desertion, believing that 
this case is provided for by St. Paul. In 
such a case, tho supported by the legis- 
lation of every. State but two in the 
Union, the Presbyterian minister, believ- 
ing remarriage after desertion to be 
right, could not perform the ceremony 
in such a case if one of the parties were 
an Episcopalian. That would be an in- 
fringement on the liberty of the minis- 
ter’s. own conscience, and it would re- 
quire him to be a party to the enforce- 
ment of a rule imposed by a body which 
had no right of control over him, and 
a rule which he believed to be unjust and 


provocative of immorality. 
For these reasons we hesitate to ap- 


prove of the rule proposed. It speaks 
the language of comity, but no comity 
is worth while which limits the liberty of 
conscience. The subject is one of tre- 
mendous importance, but we shall have 
first to thrash out the question before 
the bar of public opinion as to what are 
the proper causes, in the interests of fam- 
ily life, for divorce. _We are convinced 
that the law in South Carolina, which 
allows no divorce at all, or the law of 
New York, which allows divorce only for 
adultery, will not command the assent 
of the Christian conscience generally. At 
present the first hopeful legislation ap- 
pears to be in the line of the example set 
by Delaware, which is intended to pre- 
vent migrations for the sake of divorce, 
and which provides that no divorce shall 
be granted for any cause arising prior 
to the residence of the petitioner in the 
State, unless that were also a ground of 
divorce in the State where it arose. Fur- 
ther, Congress might well establish a 
commission to investigate the subject and 
recommend legislation for the Terri- 
tories. Such a commission might work 
in harmony with unpaid State commis- 
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sions already existing, whose work 


moves too slowly. 


Nietzsche Contra Wagner 


THE case of “ Nietzsche contra Wag- 
ner” has become celebrated, not because 
it deals with a new issue, for the prob- 
lem dates back at least to the age of the 
first mammals, but because it presents in 
such striking antithesis the two.extremes 
of the eternal conflict between self-asser- 
tion and self-restriction, between egoism 
and altruism; a conflict in which we are 
all combatants drafted for life, and in 
which there is no truce even for a day. 

On the one side we have Wagner, 
twisting together for the first time into 
a triple cord, picture, tone and spoken 
word, and using this to bind his charmed 
and unsuspecting audiences to the phi- 
losophy of Schopenhauer. On the other 
side, we have Nietzsche, the most dar- 
ing and uncompromising of those whose 
temperament dooms them always to be 
leaders of the opposition. He is inevi- 
tably an antipodal philosopher. Like an 
iron needle in a magnetic field, he be- 
comes magnetized by induction whenever 
he is brought under some powerful in- 
fluence, and instantly points in the op- 
posite direction. Objecting to certain 
phases or manifestations of the Christian 
religion, he at once proclaims himself 
Anti-Christ. In early life a fervent ad- 
mirer and eloquent advocate of Wagner, 
he becomes his most bitter opponent, and .- 
has no difficulty in proving by the proper 
selection of passages from his former 
writings, that he had always been his 
direct antagonist. Whatever cause he 
champions he uses words that cut and 
tear and sear, and no man who comes in 
contact with him is unmarked by them. 

Where between these extremists shall 
the normal man stand? On which side 
is Christianity, if this is, as we believe it 
is, the religion of the normal man? Both 
parties appeal to Christ against Chris- 
tianity, and arraign the Church in the 
name of its Founder. Nietzsche says. 
“Tn reality there has been only one Chris- 
tian in the world and he died on the 
cross.” He calls attention to the fact 
that the Gospel was “ good news,” in- 
creasing the “joy of life,” and shows 
that Jesus so far from being regarded as 
an ascetic was called “a glutton and a 
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wine-bibber ” by those who looked for 
another mode of life in a prophet. He 
cuts the ground from beneath his op- 
ponent, Schopenhauer, the Neo-Bud- 
dhist, by showing that Buddha also was 
deserted by some of his uncompromising 
followers because he refused to fast and 
mortify the flesh. 

As representatives of the opposite idea, 
that Christianity is primarily a religion 
of repression, of renunciation, and of 
self-sacrifice for its own sake, we find 
not only Wagner, who in the “ Nibelung’s 
Ring” expounds from the Eddas the 
same sad lesson which he in “ Parsifal ” 
derived from the New Testament, 
but also an unbroken line of apostles of 
asceticism from St. Anthony to Tolstoy. 
Schopenhauer says (“The World as 
Will and Idea,” III, 447) “ Protestant- 
ism, since it has eliminated asceticism 
and its central point, the meritoriousness 
of celibacy, has already given up the 
inmost kernel of Christianity.””’. The 
hermits and fanatics of all ages have 
been able to find warrant for their ex- 
tremest practices by the literal interpre- 
tation of some of the sayings of Christ, 
such as hating father and mother, and 
plucking out the offending eye. Even 
Klingsor, the magician, has verbal au- 
thority, as well as the example of Origen, 
for the drastic method he adopted to ac- 
quire the necessary chastity to become a 
Knight of the Holy Grail. 

To some persons, then, Christianity is 
a source of joy, to others, of sorrow. 
Some it arouses, other it depresses. Some 
it relieves, others it burdens. Some it 
liberates, others it confines. Both pessi- 
mists and optimists claim it as their in- 
spiration. Historically Christianity came 
in the world first as a disturbing and ex- 
citing force. It set people free from 
their conventional and congenital ideas 
of right and wrong. As Nietzsche says 
of his own philosophy, it forced “ a trans- 
valuation of all values.” People did not 
fully understand what Christianity 
means in those early days. No one yet 
fully understands what it means. Some 
there were who, freed from a sense of 
sin, gave fhemselves up to all sorts of 
licentiousness and debauchery. Some 
there were who, oppressed with a sense 
of sin, buried themselves in caves in the 
desert. The Epicurean sects speedily 
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burned themselves out, for vice is self- 
consuming and expires except when con- 
tinually supplied with new fuel from the 
virtuous. The monastic sects, based 
upon a principle less immediately de- 
structive—for human nature endures bet- 
ter restriction than riot—have never be- 
come extinct, but have persisted and very 
strongly influenced the current of Chris- 
tianity. 

Both parties to the controversy misin- 
terpret Christ and his Church. Nietzsche 
is wrong in saying that Christianity 
is merely “a religion of slaves.” It is 
also a religion of the leaders of men. 
Militant Christianity is not in all cases 
a perversion of the true doctrine. 
Christianity has its heroes which it can- 
not disown. Of the past nineteen hun- 
dred years many of the greatest men, 
the strongest, those who have accom- 
plished most, have changed history by 
the power of their own personality, have 
been Christians. 

Schopenhauer is wrong in saying that 
celibacy is the chief Christian virtue. 
Celibacy in itself is neither Christian nor 
a virtue. Christian ethics condemns 
even the suicide of an individual. How 
much more then the suicide of a race. 


a 
Western Farmers’ Self-Help 


Two years ago we called attention to 
the beginning of a co-operative movement 
among Western farmers, particularly 
those of the wheat belt. They had grown 
weary of the oppression of elevator own- 
ers and sought some method of getting 
their grain to market with the least pos- 
sible expense. Grange movements in the 
past had been only partly satisfactory ; 
the Farmers’ Alliance had drifted into a 
political organization solely, and the real 
producers remained at the mercy of giant 
corporations owning the elevators to 
which every farmer must haul his grain. 
It will be remembered that the provision 
which proved the salvation of the new 
movement in co-operation was one allow- 
ing the members of the association to sell 
where they saw fit, but compelling those 
who sold elsewhere than at the company 
elevator to pay to the association one cent 
a bushel on all grain so disposed of. The 
result was the discomfiture of rivals, as 
paying higher prices than the market 
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allowed simply filled the farmers’ treas- 
ury and increased the dividends. 

It is interesting to note the growth of 
this new movement. The past three years 
have been marked by large wheat crops 
and the associations of farmers have in- 
creased rapidly in number. Developing 
the individual association into a union 
of many, they have formed large series 
of such companies, working in harmony 
for the disposition of the grain to the 
best advantage. The Western farmer 
can often secure a better price by selling 
to local mills than by shipping across the 
country, and this has aided in the de- 
velopment of the idea. One of these 
larger organizations now has 60 elevators 
in operation and over 3,900 members, 
nearly all of whom are farmers. At the 
annual meeting held recently a dividend 
of 8 per cent. was declared and 22 per 
cent. more in profits was returned to the 
members. This is making a success with- 
out question, and it is little wonder that 
the number of such organizations is ex- 
tending through Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and Iowa, where the 
agricultural communities are most de- 
pendent on grain production. 

The advantage of the union of the 
small associations into the larger com- 
panies is that there can be secured high- 
priced superintendents, overseers and 
salesmen, while the expense is divided 
into small parts through the large num- 
ber of members. No member is allowed 
to hold more than 20 shares, so that fre- 
quently 200 to 300 farmers in a given 
community are part owners in the ship- 
ping facilities. Under these conditions 
the co-operative elevator monopolizes the 
business. 

The railroads were at first antagonistic 
to the plan and sought to hinder the ship- 
ping of grain through delay in furnish- 
ing cars, etc. But the farmers have 
found a way to reach the tracks, either 
through invoking the assistance of the 
courts or appealing to the business inter- 
ests of the railway managers. The West 
is so thickly strewn with roads that it is 
seldom more than a score of miles to 
some competing system. The sight of 
fifty or a hundred farmers in line bound 
for the station of a rival road has been 
enough to stop all further annoyance on 
the part of the road nearest to the com- 
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munity. The boards of trade in Western 
cities likewise fought the farmer mem- 
bers, but they soon discovered that an 
organization of 4,000 members that could 
call for information about growing crops, 
could shut off the selling or hurry grain 
to market, that employed capable men 
and utilized modern machinery, was 
worth reckoning with, and they have 
taken them into business fellowship. 

At present the co-operative grain-sell- 
ing idea is growing very rapidly in the 
Middle West. There are nearly 400 of 
the individual companies or associations 
already, Kansas and Minnesota having 
half the total number. They are united 
into a half dozen central organizations 
operating along similar lines. If the 
wheat crop is again satisfactory the pres- 
ent year will see the number much larger 
by midsummer. If the present member- 
ship of 75,000 be increased two or three 
fold it will mean a vast controlling in- 
fluence in the handling of the nation’s 
agricultural products, at least so far as 
the plains region is concerned. 

Of course, the average farmer has 
neither desire nor hope of great financial 
overturning in this movement. He wants 
to get more for his wheat ; if he does this, 
he is satisfied. It costs approximately $8 to 
raise an acre of wheat on the cheap lands 
of the West and get it to market. Onan 
average yield of 20 bushels, every cent 
above 40 cents a bushel is profit, and 
where the product is counted by the thou- 


“sands of bushels it means much. It is lit- 


tle wonder that the settlers welcome any 
plan that promises a saving of three to ten 
cents on every bushel harvested. 

The plans of the leaders of the new 
movement are expansive. They speak 
confidently of a “ farmers’ trust,” with 
millions of members and tens of millions 
of dollars capital; of absorption of pack- 
ing houses, railways, ship lines, harvest- 
ing machinery, manufactories and whole- 
sale mercantile houses—in short, the 
transaction of all the farmers’ business 
bv their own organizations, and the elimi- 
nation of the middleman’s profit in what- 
ever transactions they encounter. This 
dream of financial conquest will probably 
not be realized ; with the extension of the 
co-operative idea into wider scope will 
come complications and problems not en- 
countered in the comparatively simple 
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process of disposing of products of the 
fields. But there has already been ac- 
quired a measure of self-help that cannot 
fail to be of benefit to the communities 
whose wealth comes largely. from wheat 
and maize. ) 

Thus, apparently, the great co-opera- 
tive movement will no more be opposed 
by the farmers than it has been by the 
capitalists and wage earners. 


Sd . 


They say that the 
President’s ad- 
dress to the Canal 
Commission was rather fatherly, and 
was hardly needed by such responsible 
men. Perhaps they did not need it, 
but perhaps the country did need it. 
It was in the line of the often an- 
nounced principle that must guide our 
colonial policy, that party politics must 
not cross the sea, however it may dis- 
port itself at home. Mr. Roosevelt told 
the members of the Commission that 
he had asked no questions as to their 
politics, that he did not know what are 
the political affiliations of most of 
them, and that they are expected to 
know as little of politics in the appoint- 
ments they make. He has selected the 
best men he could get; he asks them to 
do the same. He will relentlessly re- 
move them if they seem to him to fail 
in energy or integrity; he bids them 
do the same, without fear or favor, in 
the case of their appointees. These are 
very plain truths, fit to be spoken to a 
primary class in public business, but 
they are far above the comprehension 
of politicians at home, and their utter- 
ance is quite refreshing. How long a 
‘time must pass before this moral law, 
which is enacted for the Philippines or 
Panama, shall be applied to the Post 
Office Department or the Department 
of the Interior here at home? 


Js 


The President to the 
Canal Commission 


It deserves to be remem- 
bered to the credit of or- 
ganized labor that the 
union coal miners in seven States have 
recently decided, by a vote of 98,514 
to 67,373, to accept a wage reduction of 
5% per cent. By this deliberate and 
conservative action a strike that would 


Wise Labor 
Decision 
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have involved at least 200,000 work- 
men was averted. The United Mine 
Workers are fortunate in having a wise 
leader. They do well to be guided by 
President Mitchell’s advice, as they 
were in this instance. Another exam- 
ple of conservative action is seen in the 
acceptance, by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, of a wage reduction of 18 per 
cent. at the tin plate mills, pending dis- 
cussion and a vote in the lodges, where 
it is expected that this course will be 
approved. ja 


The plan of union between the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church follows the 
usual lines as to doctrinal basis and in- 
stitutions, but there is one point that needs 
a little scrutiny. The following recom- 
mendation is made: 

“Tt is recommended that such a change be 

made in the form of government of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica as will allow additional or subsequent pres- 
byteries and synods to be organized in excep 
tional cases, wholly or in part, within the ter- 
ritorial bounds of existing presbyteries or 
synods, respectively, for a particular race or 
nationality, if deired by such race or national- 
ity.” 
That recommendation is not in the in- 
terest of Swedes or Germans, but of 
white people in the South. The negroes 
in the Northern Presbyterian Church do 
not desire to be set off by themselves; 
those in the Cumberland Church are al- 
ready so set off, we believe. We see no 
reason for such separation. If the 
recommendation should be adopted, it 
should be left to the whites who desire it 
to ask to be set off by themselves. 


& 


John Turner, the English Anarchist, 
is not helping himself by his speech in 
Cooper Union last week. Indeed he 
greatly increased the chance that he 
should be deported as a dangerous 
character. We have said that we be- 
lieve that the profession of philosoph- 
ical anarchism is no proper bar to 
the admission of an immigrant or vis- 
itor. But we do-not want men here, 
going at large, who concoct or advise 
plans for the murder of Kings or Presi- 
dents. John Turner in his speech was 
laboriously careful not to go so far, 
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but only to say that he was not able to 
answer the question whether the assas- 
sination of rulers is an advantage to 
the cause of anarchism. He would not 
favor advocating assassination; he said 
(which would immediately have ex- 


pelled him from the country) ; but we. 


must consider what has been their 
provocation before we condemn the.as- 
sassins. That condones, if it does not 
approve acenpamnntien. 


It was Ireland—it is now Wales that 
is in revolt against a law of Parliament. 
Wales is almost solidly. Nonconformist, 
and all the county councils refuse to 
rate aid to the Church schools as re- 
quired by the law. .And the Govern- 
ment will be powerless to coerce them ; 
it could not now pass a bill for that 
purpose through Parliament, if one 
should be framed. The Churchmen 
are amazed at the unanimity and force 
of the sentiment of the Nonconformists 
all over Great Britain against the law. 
They did not know that conscience 
could play such a part in politics, and 
they never suspected that a law to sup- 
port with public money schools con- 
trolled by one sect could meet opposi- 
tion enough to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. It is clear that the law must be 
repealed when the new Parliament 
comes into power. 


Verily we are a mixed population, and 
our journalism is as mixed. Mr. Jovo 
Tomanovic is editor of the Srpska 
Rodoljub, and five other editors of 
heterophonous Slavonic papers have 
united in a series of resolutions affirm- 
ing their devotion to the Russian cause 
in the war with Japan. The principal 
reason given for favoring Russia appears 
to be that the Russians are a peaceful, 
non-aggressive people, who were com- 
pelled to find in Manchurian “ice free 
ports a natural outlet for their restless 
energy,” and are now fighting in Chi- 
nese territory “a war of self-defense and 
not one of conquest.” To this is added 
that Russia has done “ enduring services 
to Christianity ” in “ subduing ” so many 
‘fierce Mongolian tribes.” Doubtless 
she has. 

& 

In a magazine article some years ago 

Hon. Andrew D. White reported a con- 
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versation he once held with Mr. Pobie- 
donostieff, who was practically for years 
the dictator of Russia. He declared 
to our Minister at Berlin that a conflict 
must come between Russia on the one 
side, and Great Britain and the United 
States on the other, in which Russia 
must prevail, because human welfare 
can be assured only by the “ rule of the 
wise.” But it is, curiously enough, Japan 
who represents popular government in 
this conflict, while Great Britain and the 
United States look Ly in sympathy. 


So good an authority in canon law as 
The Church Standard declares that a man 
can be a regular admitted communicant 
in two denominations at the same time, 
say the Episcopal and the Congrega- 
tional. More than that, he can be a li- 


censed lay reader in the Episcopal Church 
while he remains a full minister in the 
Congregational Church. That seems to 
us quite right; but why not go one step 
further and allow a man to be a regular 
minister in both Churches at the same 
time? We see no seneems 


A resolution offered by. ex-Governor 
Bullock was unanimously and _--;en- 
thusiastically adopted. by the Georgia 
Republican Convention calling upon 
Congress to -enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment and reduce the representa- 
tion of those States. that have ‘restricted 
suffrage. The convention was right in 
principle, but how to do what was asked 
will tax ingenuity. 


The payment for the Panama Canal 
will now be immediately made, and the 
work of vigorous construction speedily 
begun. But the first thing to do is to see 
to it that the sanitary conditions are made 
as near perfect as possible. We now 
know enough of tropical diseases to be 
able to make work at Panama as healthy 
as on the Erie Canal. The medical staff 
must do the pioneer work. 

& 


It is folly to talk about President 
Roosevelt’s “ bull-headed luck.” When 
the President holds that a law is vio- 
lated and directs the prosecution of the 
violators, and the Circuit Court and 
the Supreme Court sustain him in his. 
position, that proves sound judgment 
and not luck. 
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The Merger Distribution 


Curtous complications have arisen in 
connection with the plan of the Northern 
Securities Company for a distribution of 
its holdings in obedience to the decree 
of the Federal Court. This plan, if car- 
ried out, would cause a more extensive 
“community of interest” than has ex- 
isted heretofore, but it is a community 
of interest that some of those who were 
associated in the Northern Securities 
Company do not like. It will be recalled 
that the formation of this company fol- 
lowed the war for control of the North- 
ern Pacific, and that the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific (or Harriman) in- 
terests sought this control because they 
had not been admitted as partners in the 
purchase of the Burlington system by 
what may be called the Hill-Morgan in- 
terests, which controlled the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific.. In the 
settlement, the Harriman interests put 
into the Northern Securities holding 
company $78,000,000 of Northern Pa- 
cific stock, receiving in exchange about 


$82,000,000 of the holding company’s 
shares. They would like now to recover 
that $78,000,000 of Northern Pacific, but 
the distribution plan announced on the 


22d inst. would not give it to them. 
That plan provides for a distribution of 
ag per cent. of the property pro rata. 
giving for each share of Northern Se- 
curities $39.27 par value of Northern 
Pacific and $30.15 par value of Great 
Northern. Thus the Harriman, or Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific, interests would 
receive for their $78,000,000 Northern 
Pacific only $32,000,000 in Northern 
Pacific, with $24,000,000 in Great North- 
ern. They do not want the Great North- 
ern shares, but they would like to get 
hold once more of their Northern Pa- 
cific. With those shares in their pos- 
session, and others to which they are 
entitled by subsequent purchases of 
Northern Securities, they would control 
the Northern Pacific system. Such con- 
trol might be regarded as more attract- 
ive than a communitv of interest involv- 
ing all the transcontinental railways west 
of the Mississippi, except the Atchison. 

These complications may account for 
the enormous purchases of Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific stock on the 
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day following the announcement of the 
distribution plan, when the transactions 
on the Stock Exchange exceeded 1,357,- 
ooo shares. In spite of diplomatic dis- 
claimers, it was thought that these pur- 
chases and others indicated preparations 
for defense or attack. At first it was 
said that the Harriman interests did not 
object to the proposed distribution; af- 
terward it was admitted that they did 
object. At last reports the two great 
railway groups were intending to ask 
the Circuit Court for a construction of 
the decree in the merger suit, and for a 
ruling as to lawful methods of distribut- 
ing the property. 

Fortunately, no quarrel over this mat- 
ter is now expected by persons familiar 
with the situation. A sharp controversy 
involving railway interests so enormous 
could scarcely fail to cause great dis- 
turbance and loss. It will be observed 
that the distribution, in whatever way it 
shall be made, will tend to promote 
rather than to prevent a virtual com- 
bination of the transcontinental railways 
west of the Mississippi. The interests 
of the public will be served hereafter 
rather by supervision and regulation of 
rates than by attempts to prevent such 
combinations as may be made by com- 
munity of interest or other methods 
which appear to be permitted by existing 


laws. 
Js 


The Citizens’ Central National 
Bank of New York 


THE new President of the Citizens’ 
Central National Bank of New York 
is Edwin S. Schenck. Twelve years 
ago Mr. Schenck was Assistant Cash- 
ier of the Hamilton Bank and after- 
ward became its President. The bank- 
ing ability shown by Mr. Schenck up 
town attracted the attention of bank- 
ers down town, and three years ago he 
was elected Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Bank, and subsequently 
became President of that bank when it 
absorbed the Ninth National Bank. 
Mr. Schenck has been influential in 
making one bank out of the National 
Citizens’ and Central National banks. 
The combined capital of, the combina- 
tion, called the Citizens’ Central Na- 
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Cashier and Vice-President. In 1901 
he was elected Cashier of the Na- 
tional Citizens’. The Directors include 
such well-known gentlemen as James 
Stillman, President of the National 
City Bank; William Halls, Jr., Vice- 
President of the Hanover Bank; Edwin 
Hawley, President of the Merchants’ 
Trust Company ; John A. McCall, Presi- 
dent, and Henry Tuck, Vice-President, of 
the New York Life Insurance Company ; 
John P. Munn, President of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, and 
Henry B. Stokes, President of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company. Wil- 
liam A. Wheelock and Edwin Langdon, 
ex-Presidents of the Central’ National 
Bank, are also Directors. 


Harvey Fisk & Son and Farson, 
Leach & Co. were the successful bidders 
(Continued on page 754.) 














EDWIN 8. SCHENCK 


tional Bank of New York, is 
two millions five hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Being 
in the center of the dry goods 
district, the Citizens’ Central 
is bound to become the great 
mercantile bank of the city. 
The bank building, which 
was erected eight years ago, 
is one of the finest structures 
in town, and is situated at 
No. 320 Broadway, corner of 
Pearl Street, where the dry 
goods house of Bowen & Mc- 
Namee formerly stood. The 
Vice-President of the Citi- 
zens’ Central is Ewald Fileit- 
mann, senior member of the 
well-known house of Fleit- 
mann & Co. Mr. Fleitmann 
was formerly President of the 
National Citizens’ Bank. 
Henry Dimse, the Cashier, 
was a clerk in the Sixth Na- 
tional Bank in 1885, and ten 2 = : — 
vears later became Assistant | ® ye ae ME eae ree 
Cashier of the Twelfth 
Ward Bank and afterwards 
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Insurance 


Rebating in Life Insurance 


No business is more scientifically 
planned, more thoroughly organized and 
more systematically transacted than is 
that of life insurance; and yet, with all 
this, there are prevalent evils in it that 
greatly abridge the services it is possible 
to render policyholders. Given an hon- 
est management, or one comparatively 
so, it is well known that no old line legal 
reserve life insurance company can fail— 
that is to say, become insolvent and in- 
flict serious loss on its policyholders. 
Every safeguard that experience can de- 
vise has been thrown around this system, 
the companies co-operating with the 
Government to render them uniform and 
effective; until now, we find it impreg- 
nable to every assault save those that 
may be made by dishonesty or rank: mis- 
management. Even these, through com- 
petition and the vigilance of the super- 
vising authorities, are susceptible of.early 
discovery and neutralization before they 
become serious. 

But, as previously stated, there 3 are. evil 
practices indulged by the, underwriting 
departments of some comparieés—the 
term underwriting department is used in 
contradistinction to the-one which. de- 
scribes the branch devotetf to the: care 
and investment of the funds and known 
as the financial department—which. the 
more conservative compariies have. tried, 
with little success, for years to eradicate. 
The most flagrant of these are rebating 
first-year commissions. and “ twisting.” 
policies. Rebating may seem to the néw 
member receiving ffom the agent a 
share of the first year’s commissions as a 
discount on his premium, a very profit- 
able transaction; but it is quite the con- 
trary if the new policyholder expects to 
maintain his policy in force for more 
than one year. To begin with, in order 
to give the discount the agent must be in 
receipt of an inordinate commission for 
his work, and every cent he gets beyond 
a certain sum provided for in the tables 
for expenses comes out of the surplus 
funds belonging to older members, who, 
in this way, are deprived of the actual 
dividends saved by the company and be- 
longing to them. In the course of time 
the policyholder who got the discount on 
his first premium will pay handsomely 
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for it on the dividend end... It is, there- 
fore, of interest to policyholders to keep. 
out of companies which allow their 
agents to rebate, for this is the proof that 
the company is paying too much for new 
business. A little investigation will show 
that the companies addicted to this prac- 
tice have the heaviest expense accounts 
and that their dividend returns to policy- 
holders are the poorest. 

Perhaps it would be well here to say 
a word in explanation of the term “ divi- 
dend” as used in life-insurance. It is. 
not a dividend in the usual acceptation 
of that word. It is nota sum of money: 
earned by the company.’. It is nothing 
more than that which is left unused of 
the original premium paid. - All pre- 
miums are heavily loaded—all policy- 
holders’are overcharged—with the un- 
derstanding that whatever remains after: 
paying that policy’s share of expenses 
and death losses reverts, in the shape of 
“ dividend,” to the policyholder. These 
savings,,year by year, if not paid out or 
allowed. as a deduction on future pre- 
miums, asin companies doing what is: 
called an annual dividend business, go 
inte: the surplus for distribution some 
time in the future, as is the custom with 
companies doing a deferred dividend 
business. To rebate is to deplete this 
fund.in buying new. business. 

Altho most of the States have enacted 


laws prohibiting, under severe penalties, 


the practice of rebating, it still flourishes 
atid it becomes necessary for the public 
to protect itself against the seductive 
iniquity by refusing to insure in com- 
panies permitting - 


(Continued from page 753.) 
for about half. of the issue of $3,000,000 
in New York City bonds, offered last 
week. 

..The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., of which 
Robert N. Jackson is President, will pay 
upon presentation, at par and accrued in- 
terest, the debentures due October Ist. 

..A dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. on the preferred stock has 
been declared by the American Locomo- 
tive Company, payable April 21st. The 
purchase of the Montreal plant was ap- 
proved last week by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 














ORIENTAL RUGS 


HE above illustration of the President’s office, New 

York Stock Exchange, shows an India rug of very 
fine quality, woven by hand at our own factory at Am- 
ritsar, India. @ We can make to order rugs of any size 
desired, and perfectly reproduce old Persian or Indian 
designs as well as the French and other modern styles. 
q@ Only vegetable dyes and selected wools are used, thus 
ensuring rugs of lasting colors and fine texture. @ We 
also carry a large stock of Oriental rugs in a great 
variety of sizes and colorings. 
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BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Walter Baker & Co.“* 
Absolutely Pure .]| | Zstabtishearve0. — Dorchester, Mass. 
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